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INVITATION. 


VISITORS are always welcome at The 
Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 
® © 


New England and Other Matters. 


HEN the soft spring rains have melted 
the snow in the woods of northern 
New England and turned the frozen, 
silent streams and rivers into roaring torrents, 
the logs that have been cut in the fall and 
winter are started on their eventful journey to 
the mills. These logs have been stacked in 
great piles upon the ice or heaped high in the 
‘‘vards’”’ along the shores, and at first there 
is an inextricable tangle of logs and blocks of 
ice. The logs, crashing and grinding upon 
one another, sometimes ‘‘ upend’’ until they 
turn completely over, sometimes gather into 
huge and tangled piles. For weeks and weeks 
their journey continues, first down the lakes 
and smaller streams, and then into the main 
rivers—millions and millions of feet of spruce 
and hemlock and pine. At last they reach 
the sorting booms on the lower waters, and 
are turned over to the sawmills and the pulp- 
mills that await them. Each log has its own 
mark. Whittier thus refers to the journey 
of the logs in his song dedicated to the lum- 
bermen : 
When, with sounds of smothered thunder, 
On some night of rain, 
Lake and river break asunder 
Winter’s weakened chain, 
Down the wild March flood shall bear them 
To the sawmill’s wheel, 
Or where Steam, the slave, shall tear them 
With his teeth of steel. 

The driving of the logs down the St. John, 
the Allegash, the Penobscot, the Androscoggin, 
the Kennebec and the Connecticut is one of the 
most interesting parts of the vast lumbering 
operations of northern New England. Ana 
the hardy men in charge of the work, the 
river-drivers, form an exceedingly picturesque 
part of the great industrial army. They are 


men trained to the life of the woods, picked | files. 


for their strength, agility, and powers of en- 
durance. Discomfort and privation are their 
portion night and day until the logs are safely 
‘*boomed’’ at their destination. Working along 
the pathless shores or in bateaux, or more 
often out upon the rolling, pitching logs them- 
selves, the river-driver takes his life in his 
hands many times a day. Here and there, 
out over the heaving mass that tumbles along 
with the current, he leaps nimbly from log to 
log, pausing occasionally on the larger ones, 
but leaving the smaller ones as soon as his 
spiked shoes strike them. His six-foot cant- 
dog, or peavey, is held across his body as a 
balancing-pole, and pushing or prying with it, 
as occasion requires, opens the logs a little 
here, retards them there, and through it all 
maintains his balance with the most remark- 
able ease and agility. 

A river-driver is always armed, and his 
ever-ready weapon is the peavey, or cant-dog— 
a six-foot pole, usually of hard maple, with a 
steel spike and a hinged iron hook at the end. 
A river-driver without his cant-dog is as useless 
as a soldier in battle without his gun, and if 
he happens to lose it, he becomes an object of 
derision among his fellows. If a river-driver 
falls into the icy water, he usually clings to 
his cant-dog by a kind of second nature, until 
he is pulled out or is able to scramble ashore 
—unless, indeed, he is stunned or crushed by 
the logs, so that he never segs the surface 
again. A veteran Maine river-driver was 
once using dynamite, as is customary, to break 
a jam of logs; the big stick exploded before 
he could reach the shore. He was in the act 
of springing from one log to another when the 
force of the explosion hurled him thirty feet 
straight into the branches of a tree on the 
shore. He climbed down unharmed, and 
through it all clung to his cant-dog. Five 
minutes later he was standing serenely on a 
log, sailing down the river in the rear of the 
jam that he had broken. 

The. jams prevent life from ever becoming 
dull or monotonous to the river-driver, for 
there is the liveliest and most hazardous work 
to be done when an obstacle checks the progress 
of the logs and causes them to pile up in the 
stream. Every moment makes the jam more 
difficult to break, for the logs behind are 
driving on and making the tangle worse. The 





key-log is the point of attack; when the cant- 
dogs or the sticks of dynamite cause it to give 
way,—after the work of minutes or hours or 
days, —there is a tremendous rush of logs and 
water, and woe to the luckless river-driver 
who is unable to get out of the way. Some- 
times a great jam forms a dam that holds back 


| the water until much damage is done, or when 


it breaks, takes away bridges and buildings. 
Mr. Holman F. Day, whose work is familiar 
to the readers of The Companion, has used 
the river-driver as the theme of many of his 
stirring verses of the Maine woods. Here is 
his vivid picture of the river-drivers, as herds- 
men, driving their logs down the Allegash: 


We’re spurred with the spikes in our soles ; 
There is water awash in our boots; 
Our hands are hard-calloused by peavies and poles, 
And we’re drenched with the spume of the 
chutes. 
We gather our herds at the head, 
Where the axes have toppled them loose, 
And down from the hills, where the rivers are fed, 
We harry the hemlock and spruce. 
We hurrop them with peavies from their sullen 
beds of snow; 
With the piek-pole fora pe down the brim- 
ming streams we g 
They are hitching, aan: <i halting, and they lurk 
and hide and dodge, 
They sneak for skulking eddies, they bunt the 
bank and lodge. 
And we almost can imagine that they hear the 
yells of saws 
And the grunting of the grinders of the paper- 
mills because 
They loiter in the shallows and they cob-pile at 
the falls, 
And they buck like ugly cattle where the broad 
dead-water crawls. 
But we wallow in and welt ’em with the water to 
our waist, 
For the driving pitch is dropping and the Drouth 
is gasping, “Haste!” 
Here a dam and there a jam, that is grabbed by 
grinning rocks, 
Gnawed by the teeth of the ravening ledge that 
slavers at our flocks ; 
Twenty a month for daring Death; for fighting 
from dawn to dark— 
Twenty and grub and a place to sleep in God’s 
great public park ; 
Twenty a month, bateau for a home, and only a 
peep at town, 
For our money is gone in a brace of nights after 
the drive is down; 
But with peavies and poles and care-free souls our 
ragged and roofless crew 
Swarms gaily along with whoop and song when 
the Allegash drive goes through. 
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SHE GOT THE “AND” RIGHT. 
ANY are the trials of the patient libra- 
rian, and unfortunately they recur mon- 
otonously. The young woman mentioned 
by the Washington Star in the following 
anecdote would have amused anybody but the 
librarian; but the librarian only looked bored. 
The young woman tripped in and vigorously 
poked over the card index fora moment. Then 

she walked to the desk, and murmured: 

**Won’t a please get a book called ‘Here 
and There’ forme? I can’t find ey neg 
The clerk ran a practised finger through the 


‘* There doesn’t seem to. be sucha book here, ”” 


she said. ‘*Whods the author ?’” 

“a oa Bg 27 o 4 the i girl, ‘*But I’m 
going the’ sufamer, and a 
iene tod ane Stee Mand, it was all about 


nature, you know. 0. such ‘book, you sa ? 
Well, now. a it, swas- ‘Up and ‘Do wie 
Look for please. ’” 

e... bearie searched the files without suc- 


Onit’s awfully funny!’’ exclaimed the girl. 
‘*Perhaps it’s Samed ' nand Out.’ Won’ Ope you 
please look for that?’’ 

—- the index cards were patiently run 


‘There’s no such book es she a again. 

‘It’s awfully funny,’’ the girl. ‘Oh, 
I know now what it must have been! Look 
for ‘Back and Forth.’ ”’ 

The weary woman was making a vain search 
for ‘‘Back and Forth’? when another clerk, 
who had overheard part of the conversation, 
returned from the book-shelves. 

‘*This is the book you want, I think,’’ she 
said, handing the girl a volume. It was John 
Burroughs’s ‘‘Far and Near.’’ 
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MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


* HE Shop’’ in the little Dorset village 
described by Miss S. S. Beale in ‘‘Rec- 
ollections of a Spinster Aunt’’ was of 

the familiar kind where what you want is 

always ‘‘just sold out. ’’ 


Shirt buttons of useful sizes were scarce; 
‘they expected them in every day.’”? And the 
cheer wondered that sixes were the smallest 
sesh apne dl for women’ ut boots and 

oes e proprietor was a quaint personage, 
fully ps to set forth peg p |. the 
merits sof large and various lack of goods 

On one historic occasion, when the black 
elastic desired was produced, it seemed to have 
lost its natural quality of stretchableness. 
When this was pointed out to the good lady, 
she remarked, with her usual urbanity : 

‘*Some ladies prefers elastic that does not 
stretch overmuch. ’’ 

& & 


LIBERAL. 


66 O,’’ said the manager of the side-show 
to the man who had applied for space 
in which ‘‘to fast’? for four weeks, ‘‘I 

can’t pay you any salary.’’ 
‘*What kind of terms wwill you make, then ?’’ 
demanded the ‘‘faster. ’ 
“*T tell = what I’ i do,” said the manager, 


after visible thought. ‘*I’ll give you your meals 
and a shake-down. ’”’ 














LEAVENS 
FURNITURE 


Is distinguished from the 
"ordinary" by three pre- 
dominating features : 


First—lts solid construction, with- 
ing the most strenuous usage. 


Second—The simple artistic lines of 
the designs, conforming with ideas 
of the most discriminating. 


Third—cCustom finishes to suit the 
individual taste and harmonize 
with the surroundings. 

No home furnished with 
"|_eavens made" furniture 
can be cniticized for lack of 
good taste or refinement. 


Moderate prices prevail 
on our entire stock. Care- 
ful shipments made, insur- 
ing safe delivery. 

Send for full set No. 10 
of over 200 illustrations. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 
Mfrs., 32 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 


RELIANCE LINE. 








kitchen, bath, in Cellar away 
laundry, lawn hose, from frost 
garden, and dust. 





Water System for 
Country Homes. 


An inexpensive, efficient system, 
supplying abundant water for 


Fire Protection, 
Kitchen and Bathroom, 
Laundry, Stock Barns, 

Creamery. 
Headquarters for Gasoline Engines 
for all purposes. 
Get our estimate on an inexpen- 
sive Electric Lighting proposition. 
Write for Our Special Book F. W. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 


62 North Washington Street, Boston. 
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Baldwin Camp Lamp 
Given, post-paid, for one new subscrip- 
tion and 15c. extra. Price $1, post-paid. 


This Cone I ee requires water and car- 
bide only, and burns with an intense light for 
over three hours without refilling. No grease, 
smoke, dirt or oil, Throws a steady light over 
100 feet. Can be wing to ig mee ah oe 
comfortably on a hat or belt, lea both 
hands free. Equally serviceable for farmers 
and teamsters detained at their work after dark. 


Lamp is 3% inches less than 5 
ounces, and produces eae light. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
AAAAAAARARAAAR 


wear. 


sizes have spring heels. 
Ask Your Dealer for 











Boston School Shoes 













have wear 


good as the 
No. 305 —_ 


Sizes 
2% to6 
inclusive, 


$2.50 


spring 
and 


summer 
It is made of black vici kid with 
a patent tip—a handsome button boot, 
particularly adapted to early spring and 
vacation wear. Has low, broad heel and 
very best Union oak sole. 
and extremely durable. 
won’t cause it to shrink up or Seagert. 


fieee 5 to 6 inclusive 
SOther dines have a 





BOSTON SCHOOL SHOES 


rt PREFER TO HAVE You Buy FROM HIM, but 
if he will not supply you we will without delay. 


We guarantee our shoes to outwear any 
others sold at the same price. 


LAMKIN & FOSTER, Inc. 


174 Congress Street, Boston. 

















Prep School 
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Youths’ Suits 


and College 


who watch every change 
of style, often changing and 
creating styles themselves. 
Catering to their demands 
has built up a large depart- 
ment in our business. 
season more than ordinary 
care has been taken to inaug- 
urate their 
Ready-to-Wear Clothing, 
and any new idea can be 
expressed 
to-Measure Department. 





Clothing for Young Men 


This 
in our 


ideas 


in our Made- 


- $20 to $35 





Sizes, 15 to 20 Years 





COMPA 





Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing and Furnishing Goods Department, 
Second Floor. Take Elevator. 


MACULLAR PARKER 


400 Washington Street 


Boston, Mass. 














Pneumatic Tank 


It’s be- 

cause they 
are built of 
materials that 


them. They are 
beautiful speci- 
mens of shoe- 
making, as 


The style 
shown 
hereisa 
stand- 
ard for 


It’s easy 
Water-soaking 
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$2.00 A YEAR. 


heard an old man tell this 

story of his own boyhood. 
It was on an autumn evening 
at a husking-bee in a country 
town. Round him a group of 
listening men and boys, seated 
on overturned kegs and boxes, 
or kneeling on bundles of stalks, 
stripped the bright ears of corn, 
and flung them, rattling and 
sliding, into a great golden heap 
on the floor. 


| WAS myself a boy when I 


I was born within sight of 
Lake Champlain, in that fine 
upland region above Burling- 
ton. My father had a small 
farm and a large family—almost 
as many children as he had 
acres. I was the fourth of seven 
sons; big boys the oldest were, 
and growing bigger every day; 
more muscle than was needed 
for the few fields we had to 
plant and hoe and mow. 

When I was in my fifteenth 
year, my uncle, Waddy Horner, 
sent for me to come and live 
with him over in Dudbury. As 
he had a large farm and no 
boys, this was thought a capi- 
tal arrangement by everybody 
except the insignificant person 
mest concerned. Dudbury was 
in a thinly settled part of the 
state, and I felt sure I should 
miss my own brothers and the 
village boys, and be lonesome 
and homesick. 

At last, however, I said I 
would ‘‘try it,’? a good deal 
influenced, I think, by what 
my uncle wrote about big game. 
There were deer and foxes in 
that region, and once in a 
while a bear ; and Uncle Waddy 
‘‘ouessed I was a good shot—I 
wouldn’t be a Horner if I 
wasn’t handy with a gun.’’ 

For the first week or two I 
was as homesick as a healthy 
boy with a good appetite could 
well be. My uncle lived in a 
hollow of the Green Mountains, 
shut in by wooded heights. 
For a while it seemed to me 
as if I couldn’t exist without a 
glimpse now and then of our 
blue lake and the islands and 
the mountains beyond, over in 
York State—mountains that I 
had never thought of as being 
so wonderfully beautiful until I 
had seen the sun set behind 
them for the last time. 

It was a substantial house, 
my uncle’s, and comfortable for 
those days and that region of 
country; built of logs big as a 
man’s body, with a framed 
linter—lean-to, you spell it—at 
one end, where the kitchen was. 
I slept in the garret, at that end 
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BRANDISHING MY BURNING CLUB SO AS TO MAKE RINGS OF FIRE. 


A GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS ADVENTURE 
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solemncholy Sam makes me uncomfortable. 
He’s too wamble-cropped to be any com- 
pany. Now we’re by ourselves, we can be 
sociable. ’’ 


fits of melancholy, when he would be more 


of the main part—the end toward Burlington. | silent than Sam himself, or talk, if he talked 


I soon got to like my girl cousins, —there 
were three of them, —the oldest of whom, Lucy, 
was about my own age. My aunt was a 
kind, motherly woman, though nervously 
anxious and fretful. There was a hired man, 
Sam Lithgow. 

My uncle was that odd make-up, a big man 
with boyish manners; and at first the way that 
he would shrug his great shoulders and wink 
and chuckle while telling some of his stories 
Seemed to me very droll. He had a good many 
to tell of early times in the settlement, —bear 
Stories and wolf stories,—and of the Green 
Mountain boys in the War of the Revolution. 

We were soon more like two boys together 
than a great, grizzled uncle of fifty and a 
nephew of fifteen. He would pat me on the 
shoulder, and lean his big bulk over me as he | 
talked, and give me little confidences, and ask 
my opinion in a way that, though it made me 
feel awkward and embarrassed at first, flat- 
tered me immensely, and in the end put me as 
much at ease with him as I ever was with my 
own brothers. 

Sam Lithgow was a lank, silent sort of fellow, 
and Uncle Waddy was never so free with him 
as he was with me. 

‘*Now I can breathe easy !’’ he would say, 
when he got me alone with him at some | 
work, hoeing corn or potatoes, perhaps, on 
neighboring rows, with Lithgow at a distance. 


‘Between me and you and my pipe, that| his side. 


| 
| 
| 





at all, about the most serious things. 

The first time I noticed this change in him 
I was so much disturbed I went to my aunt, 
and begged her to tell me ‘‘what was the 
matter with Uncle Waddy.’’ She put me off 
by saying it was ‘‘just his hypoes. ’’ 

In one of these fits he took his scythe on his 
shoulder, gave me a sickle, and told me to 

*‘foller him.’’ Without another’ word, he led 
the way across his farm and a neighbor’s, to 
a neglected burying-ground on a solitary hill- 
side. He stopped before a leaning headstone, 
half-hidden by weeds and grass. 

‘*Here, Ethan,’’ he said, taking off his old 
straw hat, ‘‘is where your Aunt Horner and 
our three children lie buried. ’’ 

As Aunt Horner had that day cooked us a 
very good dinner, and we had left the girls 
clearing the table, I thought he had gone crazy. 

‘‘Aunt Horner!’’ I exclaimed. 

‘*Yes, Ethan. Your first Aunt Horner. 1 
thought you knew. And the two boys and 
girl baby we lost,’? he went on. ‘‘Little I 
| dreamed, when we laid her here, that I should | 
| outlast her nigh onto twenty year! 
| the time has come when I’m to jine her.’’ 

‘*Not now, uncle!’’ I said, horrified. 

**Not this minute, Ethan, nor yet this hour, 
but awful soon. I have warnings.’’ 

I asked, *‘What warnings ?’’ 

‘*My heart,’’ he said, putting his hand on 


Strange to say, Uncle Waddy himself had | 


|seven, then every third beat will be a 
flutter; and I know, as well as that you 
and I are standing here, that it won’t be 
| many days before it will stop beating alto- 
gether, and there’ll be another stone set 
up here in this lot, fronting Elkton Notch.’’ 

‘Doctor? Yes,’’ said Uncle Waddy. ‘‘And 

I inquired anxiously, ‘‘What is that?’’ 

‘*They say my heart ain’t the main trouble; 
it’s my pipe. ’’ 


nately. 
pipe, or his flint and steel and tinder-box 
weren’t handy, he would chew. 

‘*Don’t you think they may be right?”’ I 
said. ‘‘Try leaving it off, why don’t you?’’ 

‘*Leave it off!’ he said, looking down on| 
me pityingly. ‘As if I hadn’t tried that! 
But it’s my tobacker that keeps me up. With- 
out that, I should be better off under the sod 


his big hand kindly on my shoulder, ‘‘never 
get into the habit! Never, Ethan, my boy! 
If you do, it will tyrannize over you all your 
life. No, Ethan! As for me —’’ 

Here he took a plug from his pocket, and 
gave it a twist between his strong teeth. He 
then said: 
| **It’s bound to happen so soon, I thought | 





|a little—make the place a little more inviting 
| for my funeral. I’ll swing my scythe where 
| there’s a chance, while you trim round the 
| trees with the sickle.” 

| He went on, while we were at work: 
|‘*There ought to be a flock of sheep here to 





I asked him if he had ever consulted a doctor. | 


he echoes just what your Aunt Horner says.’’ | 


I had noticed that he used tobacco inordi- | 
When he couldn’t get a coal for his | 


than above it. My advice to you is,’’ he laid | 
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in this region, ’count of the 
wolves. ’’ 

By this time he was in better 
spirits; the strange man seemed 
to have gone out of him, and 
my familiar companion to have 
come back; and he chatted 
familiarly all the way home. 

When I consulted the second 
Aunt Horner regarding the 
danger from his tobacco habit, 
she declared, ‘‘Yes, Ethan, 
your uncle’s smoking himself 
into his grave! His heart can’t 
stand it, and I shouldn’t be 
surprised to see him quit work 
any day.’’ 

This was the only serious 
drawback to what was other- 
wise a pleasant summer. Uncle 
Waddy didn’t work me too 
hard, and once in a while he 
let me go fishing or gunning. I 
caught trout in the mountain 
streams and shot partridges 
with his old double-barreled 
flint-lock fowling-piece. But I 
didn’t see any of the big game 
he had written about, except 
now and again a deer, far away 
on the uplands. 

No bears or wolves were seen, 
although I was assured that a 
bear was sometimes known to 
come down from the mountains 
to feast on the berry-fields; and 
that wolves were not uncommon 
in winter, when hunger over- 
came their fear of men, and 
drove them to the settlements. 

So the summer passed, and 
fall weather came on—no snow 
in the valley, while the moun- 
tain slopes were white with 
it. Lithgow was gone. Uncle 
Waddy chopped and hauled 
wood. I went to a district 
school a mile away, and helped 
about the chores morning and 
night—foddering, milking, feed- 
ing the pigs, doing anything 
that came to hand. 

Evening was our pleasantest 
time, when we got round the 
open fire, and Aunt Horner 
sewed or knit, while we chil- 
dren studied the next day’s 
lessons, or pared apples and 
listened to Uncle Waddy’s 
stories. 

But one November evening 
we missed him and his stories. 
At supper he had suddenly 
pressed his hand on his heart 
and got up from the table 
without a word. 

Aunt Horner followed him to 
the next room, but came back 
soon to say that he wasn’t feel- 
ing well, and had gone to bed. 

We all went to bed early, 
and I was in the soundest kind 
of a sleep, when a hand shook 
me, and I heard an alarming 
‘*Ethan! Ethan! Wakeup!’’ Aunt 


whisper, 
Horner was bending over me in the moon- 


lighted room. ‘*Your uncle,’’ shesaid. ‘‘He’s 
|awful. One of his attacks! Get right up! 
You may have to go for the doctor.’’ 

As the doctor was three miles away, and I 
knew he would never be sent for except in case 
of dire necessity, I was about as frightened as 
a boy could be, roused from a sound sleep at 
two or three o’clock in the morning! 

I got into my clothes somehow, and followed 
| her down-stairs. The bedroom door was open, 
and I could see my uncle in bed, with his 
great shoulders half-uncovered, and hear his 
moaning. 

The moon shone in at the window; 
was no other light. 

I asked, ‘‘Haven’t you got a candle?’’ 

She said she had left one burning on uncle’s 
account, but it had gone out. 

“There's one on the mantel-shelf,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Try to blow up the coals and light it.’’ 

I got down on the kitchen hearth, bellows 
| in hand, and poked the ashes, but found no 
coals, hardly a few sparks; and I soon put 


there 





But now | we’d better come over and put things in shape | them out with my poking and blowing. 


A bed of live coals was usually covered at 
| bedtime, to be raked out in the morning for 
the next day’s fire. That was Uncle Waddy’s 
| affair; he bedded the fire as regularly as he 
wound the kitchen clock. 
Owing to his sickness, it hadn’t been bedded 


‘Sometimes it loses one beat in| keep the grass down, but we can’t keep sheep | that night, but left burning low, to keep the 
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house warm, and the fire, like the candle, had 
burnt out in the night. 

In those days farmers depended on borrow- 
ing fire of neighbors if one chanced to lose his 
in the night; or a blaze could be started with 
flint and steel and a box of tinder. Tinder 
was made by letting a fire smolder in linen or 
cotton rags and putting it out before it had 
burned too much. This made a kind of char- 
coal fiber, very fine and dry. To light it, you 
gave a slanting stroke with a flint across a 
piece of steel, held so that any sparks struck 





| They almost tumbled over one another to get 


off would fall on the tinder, which you had | 


then to nurse and coax and blow carefully to 
start a flame. 

I had never done it, nor had any one in the 
house except Uncle Waddy. Any help from 
him in this crisis was out of the question. 
Besides, the tinder-box couldn’t be found. 
Aunt Horner concluded that Uncle Waddy 
had left it in the barn, as it was rarely used 
except for his pipe. 

‘*Tt’s dreadful!’’ she said. ‘‘A bottle of hot 
water on his stomach and something hot inside 
is his only salvation when he’s in one of these 
spells. Ethan, you must borrow some fire!’’ 

She brought me her foot-stove to carry it in; 
and as I buttoned my coat and pulled my cap 
over my ears, she said, ‘‘It’s his worst spell 
yet, tell Mr. Monson, and ask him to ride for 
the doctor while you hurry back with the fire. ’’ 

Then I was off! I never shall forget that 
run! I looked back once at the dark and lone- 
some house, and the moon going down over 
the woods behind it—such a moon, with the 
one-sided and ghastly look it seems always to 
have when the night is growing old and sad 
things are happening! 

Although the Monsons lived almost three- 
quarters of a mile away, it wasn’t many min- 
utes before I was pounding at their door. A 
window opened and a voice called, ‘*Who’s 
there, for massy sake?’’ 

I told my errand, and in a little while a 
half-dressed man came shuffling to the door 
in his stockings, and let me in. He raked 
open the bed of kitchen coals, and put some, 
with hot ashes, into my foot-stove. 

‘*Now leg it forhome!’’ he said. ‘‘You’re 
a brave boy to be out this time o’ night.’’ 

I said I wasn’t so brave as he thought; I 
had felt pretty skittish coming down the 
road. 

‘*No wonder !’’ he said. ‘‘They’re round 
again. I heard ’em about midnight.’’ 

‘*Heard what?’’ I asked, dreading to go 
out; for I knew what he had heard. 

‘*They’re cowardly critters,’’ he said, as 
he held the door open for me. ‘‘You’ll be 
home ’fore they get after you. Tell Mis’ 
Horner I’ll go for the doctor in the morning: 

I wouldn’t ride through the notch at night 
on ary horse of mine while they’re about, 
not if ’*twas for one of my own family !’’ 

I stood benumbed with fear, but he gave 
me a gentle push, and the door closed behind 
me. Then I thought of Uncle Waddy and 
Aunt Horner waiting for the fire. 

‘*T don’t believe there are any wolves!’’ 

I said, to keep my courage up, as I started 
to run with my foot-stove. 

It was fast growing dark. The moon was 
almost out of sight, sinking behind the forest 
tops. I felt my eyes fairly starting from 
their sockets as IL looked for dim forms in 
the darkness. Allat once I was aware of some 
living thing before me, hardly two rods away! 

I stood still, my flesh creeping. The thing 
ran off and set up a dismal howl in a field 
close by. Other howls answered, two or three 
near by, others like echoes in the distance. I 
started to run again, but hadn’t gone far when 
[ was halted by a growling bark, and I saw 
wolves before me in the road. 

I turned back, and there were wolves behind! 
But the field at my right seemed clear of them, 
and I scrambled over the low stone wall. It 
seemed as if a dozen wolves had suddenly 
started out of the gloom of that awful night, 
and that the foremost were already at my heels. 

It was a newly cleared field, and I dodged 
among low black stumps, with the howling 
pack behind, until something dark loomed up, 
and I made for it with all my might, aware 
that my only chance lay in getting my back 
to it, facing about and fighting for my life. It 
was a brush-heap. 

I defended myself from the foremost by 
swinging the foot-stove by the bail as I turned. 
Then I dropped that and brandished a bough 
that I pulled from the pile. They were really 
cowards, for they were now on all sides of me 
but one, leaping and snapping and snarling, 
yet hesitating to seize and tear me, as they 
might have done at any moment, in spite of 
my whirling forked limb. 

I hit one fairly in the jaws, and landed two 
or three more good strokes, but soon had in my 
hands only the stump of my branch, which I 
continued to wield with wild fury, shouting for 
help meanwhile at the top of my voice. 

My strength was fast failing, but I was still 
beating off the beasts in front, when something 
caused me to glance round, and I saw, dark 
against the starlit sky, a form creeping over 
the brush-heap. I was attacked from behind. 

Then an astonishing thing happened. Be- 
tween me and the wolf just ready to pounce 
down on me there shot up a flame of fire! 


1 had set the foot-stove down when I turned | flaming sword to kindle a blaze on the hearth. | large boul 








to fight the pack. Then in jumping about I 
had unconsciously kicked it over, the door had 
sprung open, and the coals had tumbled into a 
drift of dry leaves in the edge of the brush- 
heap. The leaves and the dead twigs and 
branches in which they were embedded burst | 
into a bonfire, so sudden there was something | 
appalling in it, even for me. 

It was still more astonishing to the wolves. 


away from the new, mysterious, flaring, flash- 
ing and blinding horror that suddenly lit up 
the sky and the fields. They stopped at a 
little distance, however, and formed an irreg- 
ular half-ring, with their heads toward me 
and the fire, the whole scene lit up by the 
wonderful, wavering glare. 





For a while they seemed too dazed to utter a | 
sound, and there was no noise but the crack- | 
ling roar of the flames. Then one threw back | 
his head, opened the trap of his great red jaws, | 
painted redder in the firelight, and set up the | 
most desolate, melancholy, mournful, pro- 
longed, unearthly bay that ever mortal heard. 

The others took it up, and I said to myself, 
‘*Now’s my time!’’ 

The great heat of the fire was driving me 
away from it; but I stopped to pull out a 
burning branch. I was lucky enough to get 
hold of a stout stick of some kind of resinous 
wood—balsam-fir I think it must have been, by 
the way it blazed. 

I didn’t wait to be attacked, but swinging 
my firebrand before me with both hands, 
rushed upon the wolves between me and the 
road, scattered them, passed them, jumped the 
wall, and ran for my life. 

They rallied and followed; but when they 
came too near, I had only to turn and brandish 
my burning club, so as to make rings of fire 
round me, to drive them back. This happened 
I don’t know how many times, for they were 
after me again when I started to run. 





The scene was lit up at first by the brush-heap 


DRAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


But my Uncle Waddy no longer needed hot | 
water. The alarm and the battle with the 
beasts had cured him of his attack, ‘‘the worst 
he had in his life,’’ and I am happy to say, 
the last. 

He was also cured of his ‘‘dumps’’ and 
‘‘warnings’’ ; for Aunt Horner from that time, 
with his consent, cut off his supply of plug 
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URING the Kimballs’ first hard winter 
[) in the West the burden of responsibility 

fell on Johnny, the younger of the two 
girls. Ofcourse, in deciding to homestead land, 
they had not foreseen that Dora would be ill 
all summer, and then very frail for six months. 
Besides that, Mrs. Kimball had rheumatism 
when the first cool weather reached their drafty 
little shack ; and her joints became gnarled like 
the cedars about the wild, new farm. So 
Johnny cut all the wood, made the fires and 
shoveled paths—besides working for the neigh- 
bors. 

She was used to rough work, but there was 
too much for her. Her hands grew raw and 
swollen, and cracks that never had a chance 
to heal came in the outer skin. When she 
was working for the neighbors her hands were 
constantly in water, and the outdoor chores 
at home, in addition, made them very sore. 

Her mother was really grieved by those 
hands. And when the Kimballs’ piece of good 
fortune came,—the very day Johnny was lost, 
—she said, ‘‘I don’t feel as if I wanted to 
touch the money or see it.’’ 

It was money they had always felt ought to 
be theirs—but they had given up all hope of 





“WE'LL MAKE OUR WAY!... 


blaze, but that died down in the distance, and 
then I had no light but the torch I carried 
and swung. 

I was fast losing breath and force in that 
fearful race. All the while I peered frantically 
ahead for a sight of my uncle’s house; and at 
last there it was, behind the dooryard trees! 

But how dark and still! Had nobody seen 
the glow of the burning brush or heard a boy’s 
cries in the chorus of howling wolves? Was 
my uncle dying at that moment? Was he 
already dead? 

Making for the dooryard, I backed in 
through the gate, and beat off the beasts with 
what little strength I had left. They seemed 
to grow more ferocious and daring as they saw 
me about to escape. Then, at the last des- 
perate moment, chancing to hit the gate-post 
with my swinging brand, I broke off the burn- 
ing end! 

I felt that all was over—I was to be torn to 
pieces at my own door! 

But the door was open, and dark as the 
house was, it was no longer silent! Shouts 
and screams burst out of it; and while I was 
striking with the stump of my brand at a wolf 
leaping at my shoulder, out rushed Aunt 
Horner with a broom, Cousin Lucy with the 
tongs, and—yes!—Uncle Waddy with the old 
flint-lock, double-barreled shotgun—dear old 
uncle himself, just off his dying bed, in shirt 
and trousers, with wildly tumbled hair! 

‘* Dodge, Ethan!’’ he shouted. ‘‘I’ll fix 
vem!’? And bang! thundered the old gun, 
the muzzle almost at the head of the wolf that 
already had his teeth in my jacket. 

Bang ! it went again. The first wolf tum- 
bled over, and another ran yelping away. 
The outeries, the brandishing of the broom 
and the tongs, the roar of the gun, and the | 
killing or wounding of two of their leaders put | 
the rest of the pack to flight, and I was got | 





WE'LL NEVER GIVE UP OUR LAND!” 


receiving it. They were speaking of it that 
morning before Johnny went to work. 

“*Tt’ll never come!’’ Dora exclaimed, at the 
breakfast-table. ‘*And we can’t stand this; 
we’ll have to give up.’’ 

‘*We’ll make our way!”? Johnny replied 
with spirit. ‘‘We’ll never give up our land!’’ 
But there was an odd quivering round her 
mouth, and she rubbed one hand with the other. 
Her hands were almost purple with cold. 

She had been sure she would make so much 
money with her chickens that before long she 
could enter the normal school. With a diploma, 
she could easily get a school near home; and 
her salary would not only buy food and clothes, 
but pay a man to break up the difficult new 
soil. Of course Johnny could outstrip any 
one else in a classroom; but she did not under- 
stand the poultry business. Her hens laid few 
eggs, and the coyotes got most of her chickens. 

But she braced herself with a cup of hot 
coffee, and went off whistling a tune. 

It was a dingy morning, with a southeast 
wind. South winds were always the coldest, 
for they blew from the peaks that Johnny 
could see on her left, wrapped in snow, with 
dark sears, showing where the cafions ran. 

She had a fear of the mountains, they were 
so vast and lonely ; every year trappers were lost 
in their thickets, or fell over the precipices to 
die all alone, and lie unfound till spring. The 
preceding April—after the Kimballs took their 
homestead—old man Oberschmidt’s fate was 
accidentally discovered by some children play- 
ing in a cafion. He had gone on a hunting 
trip one winter day, never to return. And 
now, it was said, the roof of his shack had 
fallen in, and his dogs, hanging about their old 








tobacco, and gradually reduced his daily allow- 
ance of fine-cut till that, too, was given up. 
One thing, though, he suffered from for some 
time—a lame shoulder, caused by the kicking 
of the old gun. No wonder it kicked, for he 


had rammed down a couple of bullets on top 
of loads of buckshot that I had put in a month 
before for deer! 
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itself. Beyond the stony, hilly stretch lay a 
hundred acres of excellent farming land. 

She turned toward the town, and the rocks 
hid her home from view. 

It was a tiny new town, with the post-office 
in a store. The mail window was open when 
she passed. Looking in, she saw a long envel- 
ope in the ‘‘K’’ rack, sticking out so that 
she could read the name ‘‘Kimball.’’ As the 
address was typewritten, she supposed that it 
was an advertisement. Several people were 
before her, to ask for mail, and so she went 
on, without the letter, to her day’s work. 

The doctor’s wife had washing on hand, 
with ironing for the afternoon. When noon 
eame, ‘‘You said Doctor Allen wouldn’t be 
back. Let’s take a cold bite from the shelves, ’’ 
proposed Johnny. 

The doctor’s wife meant to see that she ate 
something hot before leaving. ‘‘Here’s your 
dollar, Johnny,’’ she began—and was called 
away. When she returned, Johnny had hur- 
ried off, for she was anxious to get home in 
time to feed the chickens. 

It was already snowing a little when she 
left the house to walk three miles across level 
ground. The road was faint,—mere wagon 

tracks, —but so straight that it was not hard 

to keep. Johnny, however, was tired and 
hungry; and the wind chilled and numbed 
her, after her work in the hot kitchen. 

A strong wind kept all the snow whirling 
in the air; there were no fences. Johnny’s 
hands were aching when she left the town 
limits. Blowing her fingers, as she walked 
against the wind, she strayed from the road, 
and did not perceive the fact until her foot 
unexpectedly went down into a gopher-hole. 

It was not difficult, that time, to find her 
way back to the wagon tracks; but in ten 
minutes she again got off the road, and now 
the snow was a gray, whirling wall, through 
which she could see nothing. She thiled on 
till she felt sure that the town must be more 
than three miles behind her; then she per- 
ceived that she had been wandering on the 
level, far from the road. She stopped. 

It was growing dark. In an arroyo close 
at hand some cottontails had found a warm 
bed under the tumbleweed blown in there 
during the fall. Desert horned larks—very 
cold—crouched on the earth about her and 
made their little complaining cry. 

Beginning to walk again, she came at last 
to a deserted barn—the one, it seemed to her, 
near the cafion road, beyond that schoolhouse 
in which it had been her dream to teach some 
day. If this was indeed the barn, her home 

lay to the west, and she should walk with the 
wind at her back. Letting it sweep her along 
through the snow, which had now ceased fall- 
ing, she turned, but she ran in this way for some 
miles without coming to anything familiar. 

Instead, the ground became broken. A mis- 
step sent her sliding down an incline over some 
rocks. On her feet again, she found herself 
somewhat sheltered from the wind. Brushing 
the snow from her eyes, Johnny climbed on a 
rock to look about her. 

It was almost night. In front of her—at no 
great distance, it seemed—a light was visible. 
Probably it came from some shanty, where 
she could get warm and learn the way home. 

When she set off toward the light, she found 
her way blocked by a thicket, thorny and 
full of rose-hips, which were scarlet by day, 
but in this last glimmer of daylight, almost 
black. Now and then—the thicket was so 
dense—her light disappeared, but it would 
gleam out again as the branches parted. It 
was a dull red; she thought it must come from 
a fire, through an open doorway. The wild 
roses stretched out wearyingly. 

But they came to an abrupt end just above 
a tiny lake. Beyond the lake was no house, 
no road. The light that had reached Johnny 
was the dull, stormy red that lingered in the 
western sky. 

The long grass was frozen; the wind made a 
shrill sound as it tore the blackbirds’ nests in 
the cattails. In the summer, when the thicket 
was pink with roses, this lake had been a 
favorite haunt of the birds. 

Johnny shivered and drew her cape closer. 
The red went out of the sky; it was entirely 
dark. She became conscious that one hand 


home, subsisting on rabbits and birds, rushed was numb. Pulling off her mittens, she rubbed 


savagely out if any one passed by. 
From the peaks Johnny looked toward her 
| home, near the mouth of the cafion. Smoke 


it, and then the other, with snow till they 
smarted and stung. 
‘*At least,’’ she thought, ‘‘I know which 


into the house, half-dead from excitement, but | came from the piece of stovepipe thrust through | way is west.’’ 


| Still with enough fire in the broken hilt of my | 


its roof. Near it rose a rocky hill with one 


der about which a cedar had twisted | growth of cedars. 


She climbed a hill on which was a thick 
At the summit the ground 
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was so broken that she could not tell whether 
she were going up or down the mountain. 

The wind had almost stopped; soft, thick 
flakes were now falling. She pushed on. Within 
half an hour she felt a log culvert under her 
feet. ‘‘A culvert means a road,’’ she thought, 
‘‘and a road should lead to a hodse.’’ 

It was a wild, little-traveled road that climbed 
a hill between evergreen trees. But Johnny 
could hear some dogs barking; she pushed on 
eagerly. Then two big dogs rushed out at her. 

Taking up a stick, she set her back to a tree. 
‘*Help!’’ she shouted. ‘‘Call off your dogs!’’ 
As she raised her voice, she felt how still the 
place was, except for the dogs. In the little 
house—which she could now see dimly—there 
was no light. And suddenly she saw that the 
roof had fallen in. 

Oberschmidt’s dogs were not yet wild enough 
actually to attack her. When she lifted her 
stick they leaped sidewise, shying away. 
Johnny ran back down the hill. 

This Oberschmidt shack was several miles 
from her home. The straight course from it 
would not be down the cafion, which made a 
sharp turn above the Kimball place, but over 
some mountain meadows where gooseberries 
grew in summer. 

At the foot of the hill Johnny struck across 
a snowy level. It was the week of the full 
moon; and although snow was still falling, 
there was some diffused light. Thus she was 
able to avoid the arroyos and rocks. 

Keeping her hands in her armpits for warmth, 
she walked for several miles. She comforted 
herself with the thought that if she was going 
in the right direction she might at any moment 
come within sight of home. 

‘* Johnny’s game,’’ Dora often said. Johnny 
had maintained her courage when the cow 
died, and when the coyotes took the chickens; 
she had said to herself, ‘‘We may be just in 
sight of better times. ’’ 

But to-night her courage flagged; she grew 
colder and weaker, and there was still no sign 
of a road or a house. At last she stumbled 
into a crevice. So she thought that she would 
resta minute, huddled against the earth. Her 
eyelids sagged wearily. 

At last she fancied that she was at home. 
A door in the bank opposite seemed to open ; she 
heard Dora’s voice, *‘Is that you, Johnny ?’’ 

With a start she woke, and realized that she 
was still a long way from home and going to 
sleep under the weeds in an arroyo. 

She climbed out of the place, stamped on 





the earth, and thrashed her arms against her | quicker-motioned oxen for work not only on | of steer-crazy, ain’t ye?’’ and he patted Tom 


sides. The drowsiness left her. 

She was shivering again. Although she | 
walked steadily in what she thought was the 
right direction, no road appeared. It seemed | 
to her that hours passed—she was so tired. 

But at last she came to the edge of a hill, 
down which she tried to make her way. Mid- 
way of the slope stood a large rock, with a 
cedar twisted round it. 

She did not recognize either the boulder or 
the tree. Below her was the shack, a curl of 
smoke—slightly rosy—coming from the stove- | 
pipe thrust through the roof. But there were 
no windows on the side next the hill. Beyond 
the shack she might have seen her chicken- 
shed, where the nine hens that yet remained 
were warm and asleep. 

In their distress her mother and sister had 
called in the neighbors, and the Brown boys 
had just gone out to search for her. Mrs. 
Kimball, who was weak and sick, kept crying, 
and insisting that Johnny would not be found. 
Dora tried to soothe her: ‘‘Now, mama, the 
Brown boys know every inch of these moun- 
tains; they’ll find Johnny !’’ 

But Johnny heard no voices. Worn-out, she 
could hardly discern anything about her; 
she supposed she was miles away from home; 
she laid her face against her arm. 

So ten minutes passed. The cedar sheltered 
her, and she crept closer to it. Dora opened 
the door of the shack and put out the cat, but 
Johnny did not see the light shine forth. 

Something furry pushed at her knees. She 
looked down, bewildered. 

With the cat still clinging to her cape, she 
made her way down the hill. The rubbing 
and stamping had saved her hands and feet 
from freezing; she felt able to go on. 

Suddenly she saw where she was. 

As she went round to the door, her sister 
looked out, but did not see Johnny. 

The lamp was on the table; and beside it 
they had put that typewritten letter with the 
good news, for Johnny to read when she came 
in. Her supper was in the oven. Dora had 
spread a blanket wrapper across a chair. 

‘*Get my coat, Dora,’’ Mrs. Kimball was 
saying. ‘I’m going myself to look for her.’’ 

And just then Johnny stumbled across the | 
threshold into the light and the warmth. 

It seemed odd, afterward, that she had almost 
given up, not fifty yards from home. But 
then, you never know when you give up any- 
thing, how near the goal may be. 





THOMAS EDWARDS'S LITTLE 


fair—the autumn when 

our little span of Morgans 
pulled the heavily loaded 
stone-boat. 

That feat called forth a burst of applause 
over the fair-grounds. This was as nothing, 
however, compared with the shouts and laugh- 
ter an hour later, just after the town teams 
had paraded, when a little yoke of white-faced, 
three-year-old steers actually outpulled Farmer 
Gorham Strout’s great eight-foot stag-oxen. 

This exploit was something not down on the 
program. It came unexpectedly. 

The match, if match it may be called, was 
the result of a bit of banter on the part of Mr. 
Strout, who was a veteran exhibitor at the fair, 
and inclined at times to be overbearing and 
sarcastic with the younger farmers. 

The white-faced steers were Herefords, and 
belonged to Thomas Edwards, a youthful 
neighbor of ours. 

Thomas had a knack for training steers. 
He had begun yoking and ‘‘handying’’ these 
white-faces from the time that they were 
calves. By giving them titbits of provender, 
he had them trained to come on the run, 
to be yoked when he jingled the ring in the 
staple. They would take their places, too, 
side by side, without the yoke, keep step and 
march, or trot, at a word from him. They 
would also back-step for a hundred feet, keeping 
exactly side by side. It showed what can be 
done with cattle when care is taken and pa- 
tience exercised with them. 

Thomas was very proud of his steers. He 
exhibited them at the fair two years in succes- 
sion, until they were three years old, and 
= took the prize offered for the best-trained 
cattle. 

Like nearly all Herefords, the steers had 
broad, milk-white faces. Thomas had named 
them Billand Berry. They were rather longer- 
legged than most Herefords. Tom had taught 
them to trot like colts, and to walk fast. He 
had a small cart for them, with a seat set on 
springs ; and he would drive out from the 
Edwards farm to the store at the Corners, a 
mile and a half, and back home with a light 
load in thirty minutes. He had sleigh-bells on 
the yoke; and it always made us laugh to see 
him go jingling by at such a jolly trot. 


|‘ happened at the county 





‘‘There’s Tom with his yoke of horned | 


colts,’”? Addison would say. 
The old squire thought at first that it must | 
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necessarily injure steers to trot them so much 
and to walk them so fast. But it did not 
appear to do these animals any harm. They 
seemed to enjoy their trotting, galloping and 
fast walking as much as their young owner. 
The exercise expanded their lungs unusually, 
and made them deep-chested. It may even 
have had a tendency to make their legs grow 
longer as well as stronger. 

Thomas had never set them to haul a load 
beyond their strength, never fooled them or 
bothered them. In consequence, when he 
swung the goad-stick and called to them to 
pull, they had full confidence that they could 
haul whatever was behind them. Down would 
go their white heads. With a jump, both to- 
gether, they would press their shoulders into 
the yoke-bows, and the load always moved. 

In fact, they could draw prodigious loads 
for their weight and age. Herefords are natu- 
rally quick -motioned cattle; and Tom had 
taught Bill and Berry to spring forward like 
wild-fire when he shouted, ‘‘Come, Bill! Now, 
Berry !’’? and swung the goad in.a certain high 
cirele over their backs. 

When telling their sons how to train oxen, 
farmers generally advise that they be taught 
to start slowly and pull steadily—a method 
best, on the whole, and less destructive to 
yokes, bows and chains. But Thomas had 
learned that if you want to pull a very heavy 
load with a pair of light oxen, the way to start 
it going is to have the cattle spring forward | 
from a slack chain, about two feet, in order to 
gain the advantage of the momentum of their 
weight; and then, after the inertia is overcome 
by the first smart jerk and the load starts, to 





leap forward again and keep it going. Only 

quick-motioned cattle can do this, however, for 

if, after the first pull, they pause or fall back, 
the trick will fail completely and is worse than 

nothing, since it merely bothers the animals | 
arid discourages them. 


Oxen had become so slow that none of us| who generally led off in such contests, was | Strout hopped up and down beside them, still ” 
of the younger generation had the patience | hitching his oxen to the great stone-boat, piled | yelling, 


to use them and plod along behind them in| 
plowing and drawing loads. ‘‘Life is too 
short to spend it following anything as slow 
as an ox-team,’’ farmers said, and bought 
horses. 

The old squire grew much interested in the | 


| the farm, but on the highway. 
Tom’s experiment appeared to prove that | 


such steers and oxen could be produced, and, 


moreover, that when as much care is given to | 
breaking and training a calf as is usually | 


bestowed on a colt, the steer will prove nearly 


as tractable as the horse, and not half so liable | 


to turn balky or take fright and bolt. In 
short, it seemed to the old squire that all the 
ox lacks is longer legs and better training. 
For here was Tom, sitting in his little cart, 
and making his trip of three miles in half an 
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“I WILL HITCH MY STEERS TO ONE END. 





| on the head to hector him. 

A great many in the crowd appeared to have 
| the same idea. It looked as if Thomas was 
out of his head. 

But Tom persisted. ‘‘It will take only a 
| minute,’’ said he. ‘*Let’s try it, Mr. Strout 
You’re not afraid of my little cats, are you”’’ 
| Many in the crowd, particularly the young 

fellows who wanted to see some fun, cried, 
‘*Hitch ’em up! Let’s see the steers pull !’’ 

‘“*Ho! This is all nonsense!’’ Strout said, 

angrily; and several others said much the 





AND YOU MAY HITCH YOUR STAGS 


TO THE OTHER END—AND THEN WE'LL SEE WHICH CAN PULL THE OTHER 


hour. That steers may be rendered quick- 
motioned by training was proved by what | 
happened that day at the fair. 


So interested did the great crowd of people | 
become in the clever feats and mancuvers of | 


Thomas’s steers that, in response to the 
applause, he continued the exhibition for nearly 
an hour—till Farmer Strout grew impatient. 
Strout had four yokes of large oxen standing 
by, waiting for the pulling-match—one a yoke 
of enormous eight-foot stag-oxen that had taken 
the prize as draft-cattle for several years in 
succession. They were grizzly Durhams, short- 
legged, but very heavy-set, long-bodied beasts, 
with pendulous briskets almost brushing the 
ground, and heads and horns more nearly re- 
sembling those of bulls than of oxen. It was 
conceded that they could draw five tons of stone 
on a ‘‘drag,’’ or stone-boat. Bovine Samsons 
they were, in fact, over eight feet in girth, 
slow, but strong as rhinoceroses. They had 
led the town team of forty-two yokes, and 
now, along with Farmer Strout’s other oxen, 
stood waiting for the pulling-match. 

No doubt the interest displayed in Thomas’s 
little ‘*white-faces’’ seemed frivolous to Mr. 
Strout. 

‘*Look here, son, haven’t you showed off 
them little white-faced cats o’ yourn ’bout long 
enough ?’’ he exclaimed at last. 

Tom heard him, but went on showing what 
Bill and Berry could do for some minutes 
longer. 

Strout grew still more impatient. 

“Is that youngster goin’ to be ’lowed to take 
up the whole forenoon?’’ he called out to the 
three judges of stock, who were standing by. 


‘*What we farmers want to see is some real 


oxen, and see them pull.’’ 


‘*T am nearly done, sir,’’ Thomas said. ‘‘[ | 


will finish in a minute. But I wanted to 
show you that my ‘little white-faced cats,’ as | 
Mr. Strout calls them, can pull as well as 
tro ”” 

Strout laughed contemptuously. ‘‘Can they 
pull a barrel o’ cider, d’ye s’pose?’’ he asked ; 


and several of the bystanders laughed, too, for | 


compared with Strout’s four-footed Titans, 
those little three-year-olds looked like pygmies. 

The banter and laughter touched Thomas’s 
pride, and also his temper. He came back to 


Strout, who was standing by his cattle, and | 


said, *‘I will pull my ‘little cats’ with your 
big steers if you say so.’’ 

Strout did not deem such an offer worth his | 
notice. One of the judges had just announced 
that the pulling-match for oxen of over seven- 
feet girth was about to take place; and Strout, 


high with cleft granite rock. Thomas repeated 
his challenge. 
‘What are ye sayin’, sonny ?’’ Strout asked. 
**T said I would pull my little cats, as you 
| call them, against your big oxen,’’ Tom re- | 
| plied. ‘‘I will hitch my steers to one end of | 


| same. ‘*D’ye think that little yoke of steers 
can outpull those great oxen?’’ they exclaimed. 
But so many were now shouting, ** Hitch 
fem up! Hitch ’em up!’’ that Strout allowed 
Thomas to back his steers up behind the oxen 
and hitch them together—the pygmies and the 
giants—with a long draft chain extending from 
the little ring in the steers’ yoke to the big 
ring in the stags’ yoke. 

By this time the whole great throng of 
people had gathered round to see thé fun when 
the oxen should walk away, with the little 
white-faces vainly scratching gravel behind 
them. One of the judges for the pulling-matech 
consented to act as umpire and give the word 
to start. 

‘*T will count three!’’ he said. ‘‘At the 
word three, you are to pull, not before!’’ 

As he stood shouting this, Addison and I, 
among the other boys pressing up, noticed that 
Tom had backed his steers a little so as to 
slacken the draft chain considerably, and we 
began to guess what would follow, although no 
one else appeared to notice it. In fact, we knew 
from the first that Thomas had some strata- 
gem in view, since he was far too bright a boy 
| to think that his steers were actually as strong 
as those big oxen. 

‘*Ready now,’’ the umpire said. 

**One—two—three !’’ 

Strout stood calmly, rather contemptuously, 
awaiting the word. Thomas was on the alert. 

‘*Three’’ was hardly spoken when he cried, 
**Come, Bill! Now, Berry!’’ and swung his 
stick in high circles over the steers’ backs. 

It seemed as if those white-faces knew just 
| what was wanted of them. Like lightning 
they sprang forward, before the old stags had 
| stirred a hoof, or even waked up to what was 
coming. 
| The terrific jerk of the chain yanked the 
oxen backward. They did not know what to 
make of it, and floundered round sidewise. 
| “HY Bright! H’ Broad!’ Strout now 
| shouted. ‘‘What ye ’bout here?’’ 
| It was too late. Tom had them going back- 

ward, with his own steers on the keen jump. 
The clumsy stags swung apart, turned the 
yoke on their own necks, and the off one fell 
down. 

| In that condition, one up, the other down, 
they were ‘‘snaked’’ along on the grass for 
a hundred feet or more—while Strout ran 
| beside them, shouting, ‘‘Whoa-hish! Whoa- 
hish!’’ at the top of his lungs. But there 
was no ‘‘whoa-hish’’ for them. Tom’s steers 
| were now on the leap, with the stags in tow 
| after them, like two huge, inert logs, while 





‘*Whoa-hish !’” 

The fence round the race-course was the 

| only thing that stopped Tom and his steers. 
| He had to pull up when he reached that, and 
stood there, on the broad grin, with the crowd 
running after and closing round him, all shout- 
ing, laughing and hurrahing, and raising such 


paces of that yoke of steers. An idea had | that draft chain and you may hitch your stags | a din as even the often noisy old fair-grounds 


come to him from his observation of them. 


| He began to think that it might be possible 


in time to breed a variety of longer-legged, 


| to the other end—and then we’ll see which 


can pull the other. ’’ 


‘**Are you crazy, boy?’’ Strout said. ‘*Kind | 


| had never reéchoed before. 
Nobody could help laughing—nobody except 
Farmer Strout. He was an angry man. The 
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amazed old stags slowly regained their feet, 
looking a good deal rumpled and banged about. 
In all their quiet lives they had never received 
such a ‘‘cat-hauling’’ as that. 

Strout looked them over wrathfully, and then 
strode up to the umpire. 

‘‘What sort of way is that to pull cattle!’’ 
he shouted, angrily. ‘‘Are you goin’ to ’low 
such works as that?’’ 

‘*Well, Mr. Strout,’’ said the umpire, trying 
hard to keep a sober face, ‘‘it was an im- 
promptu pull, you know. There were no 
stipulations, no rules governing it, so far as‘I 


JUS, 






Tilly Ingle darted through the woods, 

took the rocks at a jump, and dived head- 
long into the shining lake. Unheeding the 
cries of greeting from the other bathers, she 
swam to the raft, dragged herself up on it, and 
at once dived again. 

‘*There!’’ she gasped, as she came up to the 
surface, shaking her head. ‘‘I had almost to 
drown myself, I’m so glad to get back !’’ 

Near the shore the more inept bathers were 
splashing about. In among these she rushed, 
greeting them as if two months instead of two 
days in the city had parted her from camp. 

‘‘Hurrah, Tilly’s back!’’ they shouted, and 
doused water over her joyfully. Two boys 
and three girls, each with very bright eyes 
under a thick thatch of hair, hailed her with 
more intimate manifestations. These were her 
sisters and brothers. 

‘*You’ve come back on a gorgeous day,’’ 
remarked her sister Elizabeth, known as Betsy. 

‘‘Um!’? murmured Tilly, and then she 
cried, ‘‘Brer Rabbit, he ’bleeged to duck 
every one!’’? Laughing and screaming, the 
others swam out into the lake or scuttled 
ashore to escape her onset. 

One girl only stood quiet. She was rather a 
pretty girl, with large, dark eyes and a proudly 
carried head, but she was both frail and irri- 
table-looking, and just now blue with chill. 
Tilly knew her, for the girl had been a month 
in camp, but she had never got beyond saying 
good morning to her. Yet now, on a sudden 
impulse, Tilly splashed over to the shivering 
girl. 

‘Quick, or I’ll duck you!’’ 

The other stepped back toward the shore. 

“*T don’t like to be ducked, ’’ she said, stiffly. 

Tilly’s momentum, however, carried her 
with a rush into the other 
girl, and together they fell 
in two feet of water. 

‘‘Now,”’ exclaimed Tilly, 
as she pulled her victim to 
her feet, ‘‘you’re wet all 
over! Just prance round and 
you’ll be warm in a jiffy. 
Why, you’re half-frozen !’’ 

Round and. round she 
danced, holding the other’s 
hands and chanting some 
kind of a pean. 

‘‘Why don’t you swim? 
That’s the way to start a 
glow,’’ said Tilly, panting. 

‘*Don’t know how.’’ 

‘*You’ll have to learn, 
then; nobody ever leaves 
camp without being able to 
swim.’’ 

**T don’t want to go over 
my depth.’’ 

‘*You needn’t,’’ Tilly de- 
elared. ‘‘You can learn in 
this teacup of water. See!’’ 

She slipped down and 
swam a few slow, graceful 
strokes. ‘‘That’s all there is to it. I’ll hold 
you so you can’t go under. ’”’ 

Unwilling, shuddering, the girl cast herself 
face forward inte the water and kicked and 
struggled frantically. ‘‘Slower!’’ cried Tilly. 
‘*You don’t need to go so fast. Just paddle 
your hands about; that will float you.’’ 

‘*T’ve had enough, ’’ declared the girl. 

**Oh, come on again.’’ 

‘*Not any more.’’ 

‘*All right,’’ said Tilly. She really cared 
little whether this queer girl learned to swim 
or not. With a lively splashing, she swam 
away to the raft. 

‘*‘When did you and Ethelinda McCord get 
to be chums?’’ Mary Swayne asked Tilly. 

‘‘Just now. What kind of a girl is she?’’ 

‘*How should I know? I never said five 
words to her in my life. Odd, I guess, always 
poking round alone in corners. A lot of us 
tried to be jolly and agreeable to her at first, 
but she snubbed us, and we gave up trying. ’’ 

Having stayed in the water longer than any 
one else, Tilly was the last one dressed. 

‘‘Don’t drink up all the tea, Nan!’’ she 
called. ‘‘And save a bite for poor sister !’’ 

‘*Better hurry, then,’’ was the answer. 

‘*T can’t. All my strings are in knots, and 
I’ve got to wring out my bathing-suit.’’ 

‘*T saw Ethelinda McCord wring it out and 


B tity in the door of her bath-house, 
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heard. It was a go-as-you-please match—and 
the boy has rather bested you.’’ 

‘*Bested nothin’ !’’ roared Strout. ‘‘My oxen 
can pull ten yoke of such steers!’’ 

‘Certainly, certainly, Mr. Strout,’’ the um- 
pire admitted. ‘‘Your big cattle are like a 
derrick. Give them time, and they can handle 
a tremendous load. But this boy’s Herefords 
are like a charge of gunpowder ; they go off all 
at once, and momentum is a great factor. ’’ 

The judges, of course, did not give Thomas 
the prize for the pulling-match. He had to 
content himself with the applause of the crowd. 
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hang it on the line!’’ called Nan, as she disap- 
peared among the trees. 

Tilly, running after the others, saw ahead 
in the path a slender, stiff-elbowed, forbidding 
shape of a girl. On any other day Tilly would 
have slipped by her, but in the circumstances 
she felt that she must be friendly. 

‘*You’re awfully obliging to wring out my 
suit,’’ she said. 

‘*You gave me a swimming lesson,’’ replied 
Ethelinda, as if she had paid for value received. 

‘*And I’ll give you another to-morrow.’’ 
Tilly refused to be snubbed. 

The path led directly by the Ingle tent, 
where several girls were chattering gaily. 

‘*Come into our tent and have a cup of tea,’’ 
said Tilly, cordially. 

**T don’t care for tea, thanks. ’’ 

‘*T brought some delicious cakes from town; 
you’ll love those. ’’ 

Tilly drew Ethelinda into the tent. 

‘*Girls, here’s Ethelinda McCord. Hand her 
that plate of cakes, please. ’’ 

Conversation began again. Ethelinda ate 
her cakes in silence; she smiled a good deal, 
laughed a little, but seemed to take everything 
with a queer, critical air. 

That night a great moon, riding in the sky, 
flooded the lake with splendor. The campers 
launched every available water craft for a ran 
over to Eagle Rock, where they planned to 
build a large bonfire and tell stories and sing 
songs round it. Tilly hurried round getting 
her particular friends together. 

‘*Why,’’ she exclaimed, stopping before the 
main building, ‘‘if there isn’t that Ethelinda 
writing letters to-night!’’ She thrust her head 
in at the door. ‘‘All aboard!’’ she called. 

Ethelinda looked up in surprise. Then she 





shook her head. ‘‘I’m not going,’’ she said. 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


sounded in the voice that came out of the 
darkness that Tilly was frightened. 

‘*You are so much alone, ’’ she said. 
you care for any of the girls?’’ 

Ethelinda was silent for a moment; then she 
said, ‘‘I’d like, oh, so much, to know some of 
the girls here, but they none of them want to 
be friends with me. ’’ 

‘*That’s just your imagination. You go 
with them and you’ll be surprised to see how 
they’ll like you.’’ 

Then, because she feared lest she should 
tread tactlessly on this delicate ground, she 
hastened to talk of other things. 

“*T’ve taught lots of people to swim, Clink, 
and I know I can teach you. Why, I taught 
my own sisters, and you know how stupid 
your own sisters can be when you’re trying to 
teach them anything. ’’ 

**I suppose I can try,’’ answered ‘‘Clink,’’ 
not very graciously, but with rio bitterness in 
her voice. ‘‘But I hate all such things. I 
like to lie under the trees and read or sew.’’ 

The next morning Tilly took her new friend 
about from tennis-court to basketball-field, from 
lake to woods; wherever young people gath- 
ered, there went Tilly and her companion. It 
was hard work at first, for the camp was hostile, 
and Clink was stupid and awkward at all 
sports. She accepted the efforts to start her 
among friends, but she neither aided them nor 
showed gratitude for them. 

That day the surface of the lake was like 
glass, and the water was warm. 

‘*Glorious for beginners to learn to swim!’’ 
cried Tilly, as she came out of her bathing- 
house. ‘‘You, Clink McCord, hurry up there !’’ 

**Come on, Tilly!’ a tall boy shouted to her 
from the water. ‘‘We’re going to race to 
Chapel Island and back. This is about the only 
day we’ll get for it this summer. ’’ 

‘*Hurrah! I’ve always wanted to swim over 
there, and never had a still enough day yet.’’ 

Out on the raft, Tilly discussed with the 
other swimmers the terms of the race. 

**T can name the winner among the girls,’’ 
remarked Alice Cross. ‘‘Tilly Ingle.’’ 

Tilly smiled. Then her eyes rested on 
Ethelinda, sitting by herself on the beach. 

‘*There never will be such another day to 
teach a beginner to swim,’’ Tilly said to her- 
self. And aloud she said, ‘‘I’m sorry, but I 
can’t go into the race.’’ 

“oO Tilly 1? 

**Come on, don’t spoil everything. ’’ 

‘*Hope everybody wins!’’ Tilly shouted, and 
waving good-by, she was off to the shore. 

‘*Now, then, Clink, in with you!’’ Tilly 
cried, as gaily as if she had not just put behind 
her a dear desire. 

Clink was in an irritating mood. ‘‘I’m not 
so keen on learning to swim,’’ she said. 

‘*Nonsense!”’ Tilly towed 


**Don’t 
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‘*Yes, you are, and you’re going in my boat!’’ 

And Ethelinda, wondering a little, yielded. 

All the evening Tilly kept the stranger close 
to her in the heart of all the fun. But she 
could not tell from the girl’s face whether she 
was enjoying herself or not. 

‘*T’m very much indebted to you for asking 
me to go,’’ Ethelinda said, primly, when they 
walked up from the wharf after their return. 
‘“*It was very nice of you.’”’ 

‘*Wasn’t it a fine time!’’ exclaimed Tilly. 
“*T’ll talk it all over with my sisters after we 
get to bed to see if they had as much fun as 
we had. ’’ 

‘*My tent mate is away for the night,’’ said 
Ethelinda. ‘‘I’m all alone.’’ 

‘* Afraid ?’’ 

‘*T’m used to being alone. ’’ 

The words touched Tilly’s heart. ‘‘Do you 
want me to stay with you to-night?’’ she asked. 

‘*‘Why—if you like,’’ Ethelinda said. 

Safely tucked in their hafnmocks, the two 
talked late into the night. 

‘‘Ethelinda is too long a name,’ Tilly 
declared. ‘‘I’m going to call you Clink.’’ 

‘*‘Why Clink, if you please?’’ 

‘*You make me think of a dog I had once 
named that; his eyes were just like yours, sort 
of sad and mysterious. Everybody loved him.’’ 





‘Then he wasn’t like me!”’ Such bitterness ; 


her into deep water. 
**Ready? Go!’’ 

Clink slid into the water 
and struck off. 


“One, two, three. Keep 
on! Four, five, six, seven. 
Keep on, I say. What are 
you stopping for?’’ 

“‘Oh, I don’t know,’’ the 
other girl replied. ‘‘Tired, 
maybe. ” 

The fire of a warm temper 
blazed in Tilly’s brown eyes. 
‘*You’re enough to make 
a —’’ she began; but if her 
temper was hot, her head 
was cool. She realized that 
she might lose everything 
with this touchy girl by one 
gust of anger. ‘‘If I could 
just get you to swim twenty 
strokes I’d be satisfied,’’ she 
said. 

‘*‘Why twenty ?’” 

“Old swimmers say that 
if you can take twenty 
strokes without stopping, 
you’ve learned to swim ; the rest is just practise. 
Now swim from me to that boat. It’s only 
twenty strokes, and it’s not over your head.’’ 

“T’m tired. 9 

**No, you’re not. ’’ 

‘*T’ve had lesson enough for to-day, Til.’’ 

Tilly shut her lips together hard. 

‘*Please, Clink, please try! «Just twenty 
strokes for my sake. ’’ 

Drawing a long breath, the girl struck out 
steadily. Tilly watched her, and counted, and 
at last exclaimed, ‘‘Hurrah! You’ve done it! 
Twenty-one for good measure, By fall you’!l 
be a regular fish. ’’ 

That afternoon most of the campers climbed 
the hill beyond the wood to take supper at the 
top. The trail was rocky and steep, the under- 
brush thick, and the day warm. More than 
one complained, but all trudged on pluckily— 
all except Clink, who: suddenly collapsed on a 
carpet of moss in an open glade. 

‘*T can’t go any farther,’’ she said. 

‘*We’ll wait,’’ one of the climbers said. 

**Tt’s no use for you to wait. I can’t go on. 
I’m going back.’’ 

‘‘Why, we’re almost to the top now.’”’ 

‘You can’t go back alone,’”’ said Betsy 
Ingle. ‘‘Camp won’t let a girl go on the trail 
by herself. ’’ 

So far, Tilly had taken no part in the 
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conversation. ‘‘If you must act so,’’ she 
declared at last, ‘‘I’ll go back with you.’’ 

The voices of the others died away. The 
two sat quiet in the green shade flecked with 
sunshine. 

‘*Tilly,’? Clink said, ‘‘did you know I’m 
going to your school next fall?’’ 

**No. o? 

‘I’ve just found out it is your school. I[ 
entered last spring. I took a scholarship.’’ 

‘You did! So did Betsy. On entrance 
examinations ?’’ 

** Yes, > 

‘*Your whole tuition! Well, you are clever!’’ 

**Oh, I don’t care for the tuition; it’s not a 
very expensive school; it’s the honor.’’ 

“‘Oh, yes, of course,’’ said Tilly. ‘‘I’m not 
going back next fall. ’’ 

‘*Not going back! Why not?’’ 

“T can’t. Father has had some awful 
business upset, and hasn’t any money. The 
boys are going to work their way through col- 
lege, Betsy has the scholarship, Nan’s god- 
mother is going to send her, Flip’s so little 
she can wait. I’m not clever enough to win 
prizes, my godmother’s dead, and I can’t find 
any work todo. So—TI’ll study at home.’’ 

**Don’t you want to go back?’’ 

**To be captain of the basketball-team, and 
president of my class, and graduate—with—my 
best friends, and be ready for college?’’ Tilly 
answered, in a fury of words. ‘‘I’d rather go 
back to school than —’’ She stopped because 
she could not go on. 

**Come on. Let’s not talk about it. We'll 
have to start back if we want any supper.’’ 

Clink murmured, ‘‘Too bad!’’? and followed 
her down the hill. 

For the next three days a northeast storm 
beat upon the camp; the girls occupied the time 
in reading, writing letters and playing indoor 
games. Ethelinda became no longer an out- 
sider. ‘Tilly, although exuberantly happy over 
her protégé’s changed state, yet felt a sharp 
twinge of disappointment now and again that 
Clink should not care especially for her. 

The fourth morning the sun rose on a glori- 
ously clean and fresh world. Tilly was hur- 
rying toward the wharf when a clear hail 
stopped her. It was Clink. ‘‘I’ve a secret to 
tell you,’’ she said, importantly. 

‘*Fine! We’ll go out in my canoe and you 
can tell me then.’’ 

They skimmed along the shore past the 
camp, and began to dip into the small bays. 

‘*Let’s stop at that little island,’’ Clink 
suggested, pointing to a green plot a few rods 
from shore. ‘‘I’ve never landed there yet.’’ 

‘*All right. Paddle hard. We’ve got the 
wind against us.’’ 

In a minute Tilly called again from her 
place in the stern, ‘‘Keep on the watch for 
sunken rocks, Clink. This shore’s full of them. 
Easy! Don’t paddle so fiercely now or —’’ 

The rest was lost in a grinding jar and a 
ripping sound. The canoe leaned gently to 
one side and began to fill with water; through 
its thin bottom a sharp rock was thrust. 

The girls jumped ashore on slippery rocks. 
Clink stumbled, slid, fought wildly for her 
balance, and collapsed in a heap among the 
seaweed and pebbles. Tilly reached forward 
to catch her, slipped on a loose stone, recovered 
herself, and went over backward. She felt for 
one instant a queer, stabbing pain, and then 
lost consciousness. 

She struggled out of the blackness into a 
world that seemed to be shaking; there were 
queer pains in her shoulder and side. Clink 
was kneeling beside her. 

‘*Are you hurt?’’ Clink asked. 

“T think I’ve cut my arm,”’ said Tilly. 
‘*Tt’s bleeding, isn’t it?’’ 

** Ves. ? 

‘*Can you see how bad?’’ She lifted her 
arm slowly, for it weighed like lead. 

Clink looked frightened. ‘‘It’s quite a long 
cut, ’’—she hesitated over the words, —‘‘in your 
arm and your side, too. I can’t get at it to 
bandage it. Keep still a while; it bleeds so 
when you move round. ’’ 

‘“*All right,’? Tilly answered, cheerfully. 
“Tt doesn’t hurt, just keeps on trickling. 
Nice box we’re in. Shout for help, Clink.’’ 

Clink shouted till she panted for breath; 
then taking off her white sweater, she hung it 
on a tree as a signal. 

‘*There’s not a boat in sight,’’ she said. 
‘*Nobody ever comes this way.’’ 

‘*Yet I could throw a stone to the main 
shore, and just round that point is camp,’’ 
replied Tilly. ‘‘Somebody will come in sight; 
don’t worry.’’ 

Clink sat down, took Tilly’s head on her 
lap, and smoothed her hair back with cool, 
wet fingers. 

‘*Poor little Tilly!’’ she murmured, and 
kissed her cheek very softly. 

‘Dear Clink!’’ Tilly’s eyes filled with tears. 
**You do care, don’t you?’’ 

‘*Now listen to my secret,’’ Clink said, 
suddenly. ‘‘It’ll make you well.’’ 

‘*Quick, then. ’? 

‘*You’re to go to school this fall!’’ 

Tilly started sharply, and a long stream of 


, Ted stole across her dress. 


‘*The letter came this morning. You see, 
this is the way of it. I’ve always had money. 
Grandfather left it to me, and it’s never been 
used because I’m the only child and father is 
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terribly rich, I guess. So when I won the 
scholarship, he didn’t care about the prize part. 


‘*T can—twenty strokes. You said yourself 
that made a swimmer.’’ She began to unlace 


He wanted to give it back to the school, but} her shoes. 


they wouldn’t take it. So when I found why 
you couldn’t come back, I just wrote to father 
that I’d have to have my only. friend along, 
too, and he wrote back, ‘Of course,’ and was 
delighted about it.’’ 
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‘‘Dear Clink,’’ protested Tilly, and she 
noticed how weak her voice was growing, 
‘*vou’ll get frightened and—and—drown. ’’ 

Clink bent very close to her friend. ‘‘ Listen, 
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to railroad rates just as well as to anything 
else. They knew that it required a great deal 
of capital to build a railroad,—more than any 
one individual would be likely to furnish, — 
and that this capital would almost necessarily 
be under the management of one large com- 
pany. But they thought the railroad company 
would simply build and 
order the track, as a 








“O Clink, I can’t—it’s too 
much !’” 

‘‘Now, Tilly, don’t be a goose. 
Too much! When it means my 
year’s happiness! Do you sup- 
pose, now I know you, that I’m 
going to run the chance of losing 
you for the want of a few old 
dollars? Do you think I don’t 
realize how you’ve made over 
eamp for me, you beautiful, kind, 
sweet old thing ?’’ 

Tilly gazed long up into her 
friend’s face; it was transformed 
with tenderness and love. Then 
she closed her eyes. Clink chat- 
tered on about plans for school, 
unnoticing. Presently Tilly, open- 
ing her eyes, spoke quietly: 

‘*The ground is wet here. Can 
you pull me up higher on shore? 
I’m afraid to walk.’’ 

The pulling was an ordeal. 
Tilly felt the black sickness surge 
up within her. 

‘*Clink, ’’ she said, ‘‘try shouting once more. ’’ 

‘*There’s not a soul in sight. Don’t worry; 
a boat’s bound to come if we wait.’’ 

Tilly moistened her lips. ‘‘I can’t wait. 
The blood is sort of seeping out of my side 
minute after minute. I’m drenched with it. 
I can feel it—just a little trickle all the time. 
I’m afraid 1’ll bleed to —’’ 

‘Don’t!’ Clink laid her hand over Tilly’s 
mouth. ‘‘Some one will come.’’ 

“It’s such a little distance,’’ Tilly said, 
feebly. ‘‘If I could only swim—not more than 
twenty strokes. ’’ 

A rush of color flooded Clink’s white face. 
She drew her arm out from under Tilly’s head. 

‘*T’ll swim it,’’ she declared. 

‘Don’t try, ’’ said Tilly. 
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know something of mechanics. If he wants 

to lead an army, he must know something 
of strategy and tactics. If he wants to make 
a law to control railroad rates, he must begin 
by knowing a few facts of history and a few 
principles of economics. To try to do without 
science in any of these matters is to ignore the 
results of past experience. 

Our experience with laws to regulate prices 
goes back at least as far as the thirteenth cen- 
tury. There were no railroads in those days, 
but there were other institutions the manage- 
ment of which was unpopular—bakeries, for 
instance. The baker was always trying to 
charge more for a loaf of bread than the con- 
sumer wanted to pay. People said that he 
used his position to tax the poor; or, in plain 
English, to try to sell a loaf of bread for three- 
pence when the fair price was only twopence. 

How were the magistrates to deal with this? 
There were two totally different ways of meet- 
ing the situation. One was to say that the 
price must be twopence, and that the baker 
should be put in jail or have his ears cut off if 
he charged more. The other was to make the 
town an agreeable and attractive place for 
bakers to live in, so that some other men would 
come to town who could and would charge 
lower prices. You had your choice between 
these two methods. 


[' @ man wants to build a bridge, he must 


Bread for Twopence. 


HE first of these methods was the simpler, 
and in the middle ages was more generally 
adopted. It was also effective as far as it 

went. The price of bread stayed at twopence; 
and if the attempt to charge threepence was 
due simply to the wickedness of the baker, all 
went well. But the trouble was that the high 
charge was not always or generally due to the 
wickedness of the baker. It was due to the 
scarcity of wheat. If this was the reason for 
the high price, the means adopted simply made 
the evil worse. 

People got their bread for twopence, and | 
consumed it freely as long as it lasted—that is, | 
as long as the baker was using up the supply | 
of wheat he already had on hand. When this | 
came to an end, the town was face to face with | 
a famine. The price allowed by the magis- 
trates was not large enough to enable the baker 
to get the wheat or to induce him to supply 
the community with the bread it needed. Any | 
temporary good that resulted from the cheap- | 
ness of the bread was outweighed by the evil 
that came when people had no bread at all. 
The magistrates tried to avoid this difficulty 





‘*You can’t swim. ’’ | was to teach you to swim twenty strokes.’’ 





“ PADDLE HARD, WE'VE GOT THE WIND AGAINST USI” 


dear. Iam going to get help for you, and so 
I can’t drown.’’ 

Tilly shut her eyes and clasped her hands in 
front of her. She dared not think of what 
Clink was doing lest she should leap to her 
feet and rush frantically into the lake. After 
what seemed hours, something cool touched 
her forehead, and Clink’s voice said: 

‘*They’re coming in the motor-boat, with 
the doctor that’s visiting in camp, too. I met 
Charlie Joyce just round the point. ’’ 

**How did you get back ?’’ 

‘*‘Swam, of course. ’’ 

‘*Was it twenty strokes ?’’ 

‘*T didn’t count. Please keep still. ’’ 

‘*You saved my life, Clink. And all I did 





by sliding scales of price; the baker might 
grade the weight of his loaf according to the 
price of wheat. But they never succeeded in 
working the problem out satisfactorily. As 
time went on, they had recourse to the other 
alternative; they induced more bakers to come 
in and compete. 

Instead of arbitrarily putting down the price 
of bread and keeping it down by severe pen- 
alties, they invited all men to come in and 
take advantage of the high prices, in order to 
make what profit they could out of them. This 
brought more bakers to town and more wheat 
to town. It did away with the scarcity that 
was the fundamental cause of the high prices. 


turnpike company or a 
canal company built 
a road or a waterway, 


carriers could place en- 


track thus built, as they 
placed horses and wag- 
ons on the turnpike or 
boats on the canal— 
paying tolls to the com- 
pany for the use of the 
road-bed, but making | 


rendered. They recog- 


charges for 


subject to competition, 
just as much as charges | 


would offer accommodations at lower rates. 


At the Expense of the Country. 


F course this theory did not work: partly 
because it was impossible to have differ- 
ent people running trains on the same 

railroad without danger of collision, chiefly 
because the company that owned the road could 
give much better service and do the work much 
more economically than any independent carrier 
who tried to run a few trains of hisown. The 
cheapness with which the railroad itself could 
undertake the work of carriage benefited the 
public by giving it lower rates; but it deprived 
people of the assurance that these rates would 
always be fair as well as cheap. 


in the matter of railroad service only when there 
were two independent routes between which 
they could have their choice. The man going 
from New York to Buffalo might go by the New 


Port Jervis had for a long time only one 
route, and got no benefit from competition at 
all. 

This partial or local competition was some- 
times worse than no competition. 
in giving low rates to the points which had | 


that could compete with a railroad. 


expense of the country. 


long time to recognize that competition would 





As soon as there were more wheat and more 
bread than the community needed,—even a/| 
little more,—it drove prices down to the old | 


figure, because each baker, being afraid that | 


he would be left with unsold bread on his 
hands, competed with other bakers to induce | 
people to buy of him. 

The price of bread was thus brought down | 
to the level of its cost of production. 
to make a profit at this price, each baker would 


The magistrate who forbade people to charge 
the high prices was like the unskilful physician 
who tries to treat the disease by repressing the 
symptom. The magistrate who encouraged 
other competitors to take advantage of the high 
prices was like the wise physician of the 
modern school, who goes deeper in order to 
remove the cause of the disease, reéstablish 
the balance of the system, and build up the 
general health of the body. 


Where Competition Failed. 





| and judges saw this. Gradually, from 
the thirteenth to the eighteenth century, 

there grew up the common law system of trade 
| regulation which we took over from England 
l'at the time of the Revolution. Under the 
common law, a price which is obtained in 
| open market without fraud or concealment is 

)a fair price, and profit made under such cir- 

| cumstances is a fair profit. The law trusted to 

competition to remedy any evils and inequalities 
| of price under which we might temporarily 
suffer. 

When railroads were first invented, people 
saw no reason to prevent these general theories 

| of competition and market price from applying 


(ana odes the English magistrates 


In order | 


try to buy his grain to the best advantage, and | 
to use the best methods of preparing and making | 
|his bread. An adequate supply, a fair price, | ment of our country, but it did not always | railroads than it has ever applied to the devel- 
| and increasing industrial efficiency—these were 
| the three results of competition. 


somehow take care of itself. We allowed people 
| every facility to organize railroad corporations, 
even if they did not pay in the full value of 
| their capital stock ; we allowed them to borrow 
money even if the security was inadequate. 
The government gave the new roads large 
grants of public land, and actual cash to assist 
their construction. 

This policy contributed to the rapid develop- 


who lived at a long distance from their markets | 
—for instance, those living in the great wheat- 
producing regions of the upper Mississippi 
valley. These farmers saw that competition 
did not and could not protect them. By means 
of a society known as the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry or the ‘‘grange,’’ they took this matter 
up and carried it into politics. The result 
was a series of state laws known as ‘‘granger’’ 
laws, passed during the years from 1870 to 
1874, which compelled the railroads to reduce 
their charges to a level that seemed to the 
farmers just and fair. 

The effect that followed was the same as 
that which had followed the arbitrary attempt 
to reduce the baker’s charges for his bread 
five or six centuries earlier. The rates allowed 
by the granger laws were not high enough to 
induce people to invest their money in rail- 
roads. The tracks and engines and cars needed 
for the transportation of farm products could 
not be had. The development of the country 
was checked. Before the year 1880 it became 
obvious to farmers, no less than to railroad 
men, that the matter needed to be more care- 
fully dealt with. 

It was taken up by Congress in several suc- 
cessive sessions. The interstate commerce 
act of 1886 was the result. This act did not 
attempt to prescribe the rates which railroads 





and that many different | 


gines and cars on the | 


Shippers and travelers had real competition | 


York Central or he might go by the Erie. The | 
man going from New York to Binghamton or | 
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their own terms with | were done away with ; 
the travelers or the | petition among the railroads was unsuccessful. 
shippers for the services | The law forbade railroads to make contracts 


| 


might charge. It simply said that the rail- 
roads must treat all people equally, not giving 
the city undue advantage over the country, or 
the large shipper undue advantage over the 
small shipper. For fear, however, that the 
railroads should secure this equality by raising 
the low rates for the cities up to the level of the 


| high rates for the country, the law contained 


a clause prohibiting the roads from entering 
into ‘‘pools,’? by which they should divide up 
the traffic of large cities under mutual agree- 
ment instead of competing with one another 
to get it. A body of experts, called the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, was created to 
see that this law was properly enforced. 


** Community of Interest.’’ 


HE expectations of the people who passed 
- the interstate commerce law were only 
partly realized. The great inequalities of 

rates which existed before the passage of the act 
but the effort to get com- 


| not to compete with one another, but it could 


nized that the road-bed | not prevent the same men from buying stock 
would be a monopoly. lin two competing lines. 
But they thought that | ‘‘community of interest,’’ which made pool- 
railroad | ing contracts unnecessary. 


This created a 


In the successive 


transportation would be | amendments to the interstate commerce law, 


there has been a constant tendency to give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission increasing 


| for carriage by wagons or canal-boats; that if | | power to decide what rates were reasonable, 
one carrier charged an unfair price for a seat in | land thus indirectly to take the right to fix 
a train or space in his car, some other carrier | | charges out of the hands of railroad traffic 


| managers. 











But it has not been easy for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to exercise this power. 
Under the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
no railroad law is constitutional and no act of 
a commission legal which deprives the owners 
of a railroad of a just compensation for its 
services. It is very hard to determine what 
compensation is just in any particular case. 
And apart from this difficulty, any attempt on 
the part of the government to take a matter like 
rate-making out of the hands of the railroads 
gives rise to apprehension on the part of the 
investors, who are unwilling to furnish money 
for the construction of new roads or the 
improvement of old ones on these terms. 

Under these circumstances there is an in- 
creasing agitation to have the government itself 
own the railroads. The advocates of this plan 
say that the government could easily borrow 
the money to buy old roads and build new 
ones; and that it could then make rates to suit 
the needs and develop the traffic of the various 
sections of the country without asking any- 
body’s permission. They point out that gov- 
ernment railroad systems have been built and 
operated for many years, not only in mon- 
archies like Germany, but in democracies like 


It resulted | the commonwealths of Australia. 


If we could assume that Congress would be 


the benefit of two railroads or of a water route | far-sighted in its policy, or that government 
It gave | business would habitually be conducted with 
no protection whatever to the much larger|a high standard of efficiency and economy, 
number of places which had but one railroad. | there would be a great deal to be said in favor 
In other words, it promoted the city at the | of the United States operating the railroads. 


Unfortunately, we cannot safely make either 


It took the people of the United States a | of these assumptions. 


Congress at each session invests a large 


not apply to railroads. For nearly forty years | amount of public money for the improvement 
the one object of all our railroad legislation, | of transportation facilities through the agency 
state or national, was to have as many lines|of a river and harbor bill. 
built as possible—with the idea that if we only | wisely invested, with a far-sighted view toward 
|had railroads enough, everything else would | 


Is this money 


the public interest? No. Each member of 
Congress is more concerned with the immediate 
demands of his district than with the general 
needs of the country. ‘Thousands of dollars 
are wasted in dredging streams that cannot 
ever be of any considerable use, while large 
and much-needed improvements are either post- 
poned or carried on in a half-hearted and 
inefficient manner. Unless Congress should 
apply better methods to the development of 


produce low rates, particularly for farmers | | opment of rivers and harbors, it would show 


| itself wholly unequal to the task. 


**Red Tape.’’ 


OREOV ER, we cannot safely assume that 
M our government offices would have the 
business efficiency needed for managing 
an industry like the railroad. It is possible that 
they may some day reach this standard. They 
have certainly made enormous improvements in 
the last twenty-five years. The business record 
of a few departments is thoroughly creditable. 
But in general it costs the government a great 
deal more to get a piece of work done than 
it costs a private company—not so much on 
account of actual corruption, as on account of 
cumbersome and unwieldy methods, known 
by the general name of * 
thought necessary to prevent corruption. 

The Australian states, in constructing and 
managing their railroads, seem to have suffered 
severely from just this cause. The capitaliza- 
tion of Australian lines is just under sixty 
thousand dollars a mile—almost exactly the 
same as our own. The standard of construc- 
tion, of equipment and of service is inferior. 
There appears to have been no dishonesty in 
the building of these roads. It was a case of 
good intentions and bad results. 





We cannot expect railroads that are managed 


‘red tape,’’ which are ~ 
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by the government to be so progressive as 
those that are managed by private companies. 
Not only the railroad itself, but all the great 
improvements and economies in the handling 
of traffic have come in countries where the 
system of private ownership prevailed and 
where there was an opportunity for competition 
to show what method was best. We must not 
think that because we have lost one of the 
benefits of free competition in American rail- 
roads, we have lost them all. It no longer 
serves to regulate rates, but it still serves as 
an incentive to efficiency and economy and 
as a stimulus to progressive methods. We 
cannot afford to give up this stimulus by the 
adoption of a system of government ownership 
without weighing carefully the probable results 
of the change—in other words, without seeing 
how government ownership works in practise. 

We have looked at a case where it works 
badly. Let us examine a case where it works 
well, and see if we can draw any lessons from 
this which may be of use to the United States. 
The largest and in many respects the best 
government railroad system is that of Prussia. 
The success of the Prussian railroads has been 
due to two causes: first, the management of 
the railroads has been kept in the hands of 





experts; and second, there has thus been 
developed an organization of railroad employés 
who from top to bottom regard themselves as 
public servants, and are proud of the fact. 
Men hold office as long as they do their work 
well; promotion goes by merit rather than by 
favor; political influences are kept out of the 
management. 

Unfortunately, those conditions are very far 
from being realized in the United States. An 
employé of the United States government feels 
less assured of the permanence of his position 
than an employé of most of our private cor- 
porations. He is less certain that efficient 
service will result in promotion, and far more 
apprehensive of outside interference with his 
work by people who know nothing of the real 
conditions under which he labors. So long as 
this state of things continues, much misman- 
agement would result from the transfer of 
railroads to government ownership. Reform 
in these respects must precede any change of 
system. Until we are prepared to keep politics 
out of railroad management, as fully as we 
keep it out of the management of the courts or 
of the navy, the experiment would be fraught 
with grave dangers to the railroad service, the 
government, and the country as a whole. 


DAVID: MORRELL ’'S -BATTERY 


rell?’’ asked the visi- 

tor. 

‘*Yes,’’? said David. 

‘“‘T saw your interesting little race this 
afternoon, Mr. Morrell, and I have been call- 
ing on Mrs. Farrington, who is an old acquaint- 
ance of mine. In fact, I just escorted her to 
the train. She suggested that I look you up.’’ 

‘*Won’t you sit down?’’ David asked. 

The stranger seated himself. There was a 
little too much of everything about him—a 
little too much chin and a little too much nose; 
a little too much watch-chain and a little too 
pronounced a white stripe in his blue suit; 
too striking a shade of pink in his tie, and too 
conspicuous a pattern in his hatband. 

Mrs. Farrington’s name, however, carried 
weight; David was glad to welcome any friend 
of hers. 

‘“T am Mr. Arthur Rodill,’’ the stranger 
announced. ‘‘One of the leading automobile 
agents of New York. I’m interested in elec- 
tric motor-cars, and I was enough impressed 
with your performance this afternoon to ask 
some questions of Mrs. Farrington about you 
and the battery you used in her boat. I under- 
stand that the battery is your own work and 
is controlled by yourself?”’ ° 

‘*Yes,’’ said David. Outwardly he gave no 
sign, but inwardly he thrilled with hope. Per- 
haps the capital that he needed so much was 
coming to him now. 

‘*What do you know about the other storage- 
batteries now on the market, Mr. Morrell?’’ 

David waved his hand comprehensively at 
* the long line of catalogues that stood on the 
shelf beside Mr. Rodill’s chair. 

Mr. Rodill leaned forward, examined the 
titles of the catalogues, and leaned back. 

‘*Tf you have gone over all those catalogues 
carefully,’? he remarked, ‘‘you must have a 
pretty good idea of the comparative efficiency 
of your battery. Do you think it’s better than 
those on the market ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said David. 

‘*In what respects ?’’ 

‘*Tt is lighter, more efficient, more durable, 
and there is less waste in the later chargings.’’ 

‘*My associates in New York,’’ said Mr. 
Rodill, ‘‘think me something of a crank in 
one way. I’ve always believed that the great 
advances in the automobile business would 
come from young, unknown, energetic men. 
There’s one of the biggest fields in the world 
open to the man who produces a first-class 
storage-battery, but it must be lighter and 
more efficient than any that have gone before. 
What’s more, it must be one that we can use 
in electrically driven automobiles. If you’ve 
made such a motor, you’ve done one of the 
really big things. The next step is to put it 
properly on the market. For that, capital is 
required. ’” 

David listened with shining eyes. Mr. Rodill 
went on impressively : 

‘‘Now providing capital is my business, and 
I’ve made many successful promotions. I’ve 
seen your battery at work on a motor-boat. I 
want to see it tested on a motor-car. We can 
get such a test at Porham. If it’s successful, 
I’ll take you on to New York with me and 
give you the proper start in the great city.’’ 

David was on the point of accepting the 
offer. The chance to go to New York and put 
his batteries properly before the world was 
tempting; but something held him back. Mr. 
Rodill threw in another inducement. 

“*T’ve no doubt,’’ he went on, ‘‘that any 
one of three of my friends, Mr. Morgan, Mr. 
Carnegie or Mr. Rockefeller, would be willing 
to take the matter up if I proposed it to them. ’’ 

Right there the automobile man made a mis- 
take. David had never been in New York; he 


T: this Mr. David Mor- 
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had never been in a larger city 
than Porham; but the news- 





an early bird. I shouldn’t have found you if 
it hadn’t been for my young friend here. 
Come and have breakfast with me at the hotel, 
and we’ll charge the battery afterward. ’’ 

**T’ve had breakfast, thanks. And I charged 
the battery this morning,’’ answered David. 

Rodill’s face fell. ‘*Why, you must have got 
up in the middle of the night to do it,’’ he 
said. ‘‘It’s hardly eight 0’clock yet.’’ 

David smiled. ‘‘I get up at five.’’ 

‘*Well, I must have my breakfast, anyway,’’ 
Rodill said. ‘‘I’ll go over and get it, and 
come back here as soon as the runabout 
arrives. I told them to start it early, so it may 
be along at any time. It’s a car that belongs 
to a friend of mine, and he’s had it fixed so 
that we can take the old battery right out and 
put yours in. See you la 

He took his departure. David stood looking 
after him thoughtfully, and wondering how a 
man with such an Offensive manner could be a 
friend of Mrs. Farrington. 

Miles seated himself on a convenient labo- 
ratory table. 

‘*Who is our sportive friend of the wharf?’’ 
he asked. ‘*He acted as if he were my long- 
lost millionaire uncle when I met him first, and 
told him I could find you. When did you fall 
into his arms?’’ 

‘*He’s a man named Rodill, Arthur Rodill, ’’ 
David answered. ‘‘He’s an automobile man. 
He was a friend of Mrs. Farrington’s, as you 
thought he might be. - She sent him over. He 
saw our race yesterday, and came to my room 
last night to see about the battery. He wanted 
me to go to New York, offered to have an 
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David hesitated. ‘Miles, I wish I could,’’ 
he said. ‘‘In spite of the fact that he came 
from Mrs. Farrington, I feel dubious. But 
I’ve passed my word to let this tést with the 
motor-car go on, and I must see it through. I 
can’t let a chance to get capital go by me. 
Only I’ll keep my eyes open. And besides, 
this will give me a chance to find out one of 
the things I’ve wanted most to know, how the 
battery works on an automobile. Right here 
in Fairview nothing can happen to me.’’ 

‘‘Never you mind about capital for once. 


Don’t doit, Dave!’’ exclaimed Miles. ‘‘Don’t 
you go on with this thing!’’ 
‘*T’ve got to,’? answered David. ‘‘I’ve given 


my word.’’ 

‘*To a crook!’’ remarked Miles, scornfully. 

**Never mind, it’s my word,’’ persisted 
David. 

Miles uttered an exclamation of disgust. ‘‘Go 
on, then,’’ he said, ‘*but you’re a babe in 
arms beside that pair. If you put your bat- 
tery in that car, stay with it every minute.’’ 

‘*T will,’ said David. His resolution was 
strengthened by a glance out of the window at 
the two men beside the electric runabout. 
Rodill looked less attractive than ever, and the 
chauffeur with him was shifty-eyed. 

‘*That’s a New York number on the car,’’ 
said Miles. ‘‘Dave, from the way Rodill acts, 
I believe it’s his own car and his own chaffeur. ’’ 

“Tf it is, that’s his second lie!’’ David 
exclaimed. ‘‘I’m beginning to wonder if he 
knows Mrs. Farrington at all.’’ 

‘* You’d better wonder!’’ cried Miles. 
‘*That’s something that ought to be looked 





papers and magazines had given 
him some knowledge of the out- 
side world, and he had had three 
years of close association with 
Mr. Snow. 

‘*Humph!’’ he said to him- 
self. ‘‘Even if he is a friend 
of Mrs. Farrington’s, that’s a 
lie. That man hasn’t so much 
influence with those three men. 
I won’t go anywhere with 
him.’’ He shook his head. ‘‘I 
ean’t go to New York, Mr. 
Rodill,’’ he said, firmly. ‘‘I’m 
not going to leave Fairview just 
at present. ’’ 

Without wasting more time 
on that attempt, Mr. Rodill 
shifted easily to a second mode 
of attack. 

‘*My invitation to New York 
was of course conditional on the 
success of the motor-car test, 
and there was no necessity for 
refusing it so brusquely,’’ he 
remarked, in a reproving tone, 
intended to put David in his 
place as a young man. ‘“‘I 
certainly don’t insist on your 
accepting my invitation. I’ll 
make another suggestion. Sup- 
pose I telegraph to New York 
and have an electrical expert come up here, 
examine your battery, and give us his opinion 
of its merit. ’’ 

An expert examination would expose the 
whole secret of the battery. David could not 
risk that. Yet, as Mrs. Farrington had sent 
the stranger, he could not in courtesy shut him 
off altogether. 

‘I’m sorry I can’t agree to that, either, 
Mr. Rodill,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m ready to listen to 
any other suggestion, however. ’’ 

Mr. Rodill studied the boy’s face earnestly. 

‘*You’re a hard man to do business with, 
Mr. Morrell,’’ he said, finally. ‘‘Your insist- 
ence on remaining here in Fairview handicaps 
you heavily. Capital is not so easy to secure 
as you seem to think. But I am interested in 
the battery. Well, now, let’s see.’’ 

The room was very still. The only sound 
was the insistent ticking of David’s alarm- 
clock on the table. Steadily the two eyed 
each other. 

‘*Look here,’’ said Rodill, suddenly. ‘I 
can’t talk business until I see what your bat- 
tery can do in an electric automobile. But if 
you won’t go to the automobile, I’ll bring the 
automobile to you. If you can charge your 
battery here, I’ll telephone to Porham for an 
electric runabout, and we’ll have a trial right 
here. I’ll pay the bills, and you will be free 
to do just as you choose after the trial. You 
need consider yourself under no obligation. ’’ 

David thought hard. A trial with a motor- 
car was really the only test that he had left 
untried. The action of the battery in a car 
was the thing he most desired to know. There 
could surely be no harm in such a trial right 
here at home in the academy town. 

“T accept,’’ he said. ‘‘I can charge the 
battery at the academy’s dynamo. That’s 
what I have done right along. I’ll be ready 
at any hour you say.’’ 

‘*T’ll let you know the hour in the morning, ’’ 





said Rodill. ‘‘I’ll telephone to Porham at 
once. Good night.’’ 
When Rodill, accompanied by Miles, ap- 


peared the next morning, David had already 
charged and tested the battery, and was arran- 
ging it at the door ready for removal. 

‘*Well! Well!’ the man exclaimed. ‘‘You’re 








STEADILY THE TWO EYED EACH OTHER. 


expert come up here to inspect the battery, and 
finally offered to send for an electric runabout 
to try out the battery. ’’ 

‘*Humph!’’ exclaimed Miles. ‘‘If he hadn’t 
come from Mrs. Farrington, I should say he 
looked like a crook. ’’ 

‘*He’s a trifle queer, I admit,’’ David said. 
‘*But I can’t let a chance go that might mean 
my getting financial backing for the battery.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Miles. ‘‘You’rea mighty smart 
chap as far as scientific things go, but you don’t 
know much about business. ’’ 

**T know what I’m doing now, anyway.’’ 

Miles waved his hand at David teasingly. 
“Don’t get angry,’’ he said. ‘‘Instead, tell 
me, before he comes back, what you mean by 
charging and testing storage-batteries? I can 
do it myself, but I can’t explain it.’’ 

‘*All right,’’ said David. ‘‘A storage-battery 
simply holds electricity that’s put into it from 
a dynamo, just as a jug holds the water that 
you run into it from a faucet. When you want 
to use the water in the jug, you can-pour it 
out. When you need the electricity in the 
storage-battery, you can run it out on wires 
and it will turn a motor. When you fill the 
jug with water, you might say you charged it 
with water. When you fill the battery with 
electricity, you do say that you charge it with 
electricity. If after you’ve charged a storage- 
battery with electricity, you connect it with 
the motive machinery of a boat or an automo- 
bile, the electricity that’s stored up in it will 
turn a motor, and that will turn a propeller 
or a wheel. As for testing, we simply do 
that to find out how much electrical power 
we’ve got stored away in the battery for future 
use, or how much is used in a given space of 
time in doing a given piece of work. ’’ 

‘‘Tf a man who undetstood such things saw 
you charge the batteries and test them, he’d 
learn a good deal about them, wouldn’t he?’’ 

‘*Yes,’? answered David. ‘‘He could get 
something. ’’ 

Miles leaned forward. ‘‘Mr. Rodill made a 
short breakfast,’’ he remarked. ‘‘Here he 
comes in his electrical turnout. And he’s got 
a foxy-looking chauffeur! Dave, I don’t like 
their style. Take my advice, and back out of 
this. I believe they’re just a pair of crooks. ’’ 





into right away. 
and I’ll go down to Mrs. Farrington’s. 
leave that battery for a second.’’ 

‘*T won’t,’’ answered David. 

Miles was hardly out of the building before 
Rodill and the chauffeur entered. 

‘*All ready, my boy!’’ Rodill exclaimed, 
gaily. He turned to the chauffeur. ‘‘Take 
the cases down and put them in place.’’ 

David picked up two of the cases. 

**Put ’em down, put ’em down!’’ exclaimed 
Rodill. ‘‘Let the chauffeur work. He’s paid 
for it.’’ 

David shook his head. ‘‘I want to see that 
it’s properly installed,’’ he said. 

The work of removing the old battery and 
putting in the new one took only a short time. 
When it was finished David jumped into the 
seat beside the chauffeur’s place. 

Rodill stepped forward. ‘‘I was going to 
suggest, Mr. Morrell, that the chauffeur and I 
make the first trip, if you don’t mind. As 
both of us understand the working of this type 
of car, we can get it in better condition, tune 
it up for the actual test, if we try it first.’’ 

David did not move. ‘‘I’m going to stay 
with my battery,’’ he said, decisively. ‘‘I 
have the chief interest in its success or failure. ’’ 

For a moment Rodill hesitated. Then he 
told the chauffeur to wait, climbed into the 
ear, and turned on the power. Down the hill 
and out on to the level road they sped, swiftly, 
silently, surely. David had been overjoyed at 
the result of the race on the day before, but it 
had left one question in his mind: would the 
battery succeed with a motor-car? Now his 
question was answered. It did. The Morrell 
battery was a practical success. At the 
steering-wheel, Rodill, for once silent, sat 
thinking deeply. , 

‘*There’s heavy sand ahead!’’ exclaimed 
David, suddenly. 

‘*A chance to see what we can do in it,’’ 
said his companion. 

Through the long stretch of sand the car 
plowed nobly. Rodill for the first time became 
enthusiastic. ‘‘Great!’? he said. ‘‘Where’s 
the nearest hill?’’ 

‘“There’s Breakneck Hill down the first road 
to the right, and then the first left. It’s on 


You stay by your battery, 
Don’t 












































the direct road to Porham,’’ answered David. 
**Highest hill in these parts.’’ 

‘*Shall we try it?’’ said Rodill. 

‘I’m willing,’’ answered David, and they 
were silent again till the bottom of Breakneck 
Hill was reached. 

‘That hill deserves its nafne all right!’’ 
exclaimed Rodill, looking up its long, steep 
pitch to the narrow opening at the top. ‘‘I 
never saw a worse one.’’ 

‘* All the more worth trying,’’ said David. 

Starting the car with a sudden rush that 
covered more than half the hill at the first big 
effort, Rodill played the machine almost as if 
it had been a living thing. Up, up, up it 
climbed, higher and higher, slower and slower, 
but it never ceased its steady motion. Higher 
and higher they climbed to the very crest, 
then, with never a faltering quiver, the ma- 
chine ran over. With a sigh of relief, David 
felt it pass to the level top of the hill and take 
up its normal speed. 

At the top there was one opening whence 
you could see, far below, the road to the rail- 
way-station, the steamboat landing and a bit 
of the blue lake beyond. Looking down the 
dusty road toward the blue water through the 
vista of pine, and birches framing the arch of 
sky, David thought that the view had never 
before appeared so beautiful. 

David and Rodill were silent on the way 
back, but twice Rodill looked at David with 
measuring eyes. 

When they came in sight of the academy, 
David looked anxiously to see if Miles had 
returned. The only figure visible was that of 
the chauffeur, seated on the laboratory steps. 
Nor had Miles appeared when they drew up 
and stopped. Rodill jumped out and turned to 
David, as if expecting him to follow. David 
did not move. A few seconds passed; then 
Rodill spoke courteously. ‘‘Pardon me, Mr. 
Morrell,’’ he said, ‘‘but I want to take the 
machine over the same ground with the chauf- 
feur. Will you be good enough to get out?’’ 

David hesitated, and then squared his shoul- 
ders. ‘‘Mr. Rodill,’’ he said, firmly, ‘‘I hate 
to seem disobliging, but I have a rule that I 
won’t let.my battery go out of my sight. The 
battery will either come out of the car with 
me, or I will stay in the car with the battery.’’ 

It was a moment of tense anxiety to David, 
for his reason told him that he was running 
the risk of offending a man ready, perhaps, to 
supply the capital he sought; but something 
stronger than reason kept him by his battery. 
Rodill opened his mouth to speak, shut it, 
opened it again, and then shut it once more. 
David, remaining in his place, looked eagerly 
for Miles, but his friend did not appear. 

The chauffeur had remained seated on the 
laboratory steps. Rodill now went over and 
spoke a few words to him in a low tone, 
whereupon he immediately rose and came for- 
ward to the car. Rodill walked back beside 
him, with a somewhat flushed face. 

‘*Mr. Morrell,’’? he said, ‘‘I suppose it’s 
natural for an inventor to be fussy about his 
secrets; but you want to remember that that 
attitude is bound to be disagreeable to the 
people with whom you come in contact. In 
business we have to do things a little more on 
trust. If I were not thoroughly interested in 
the battery, I would not go a step further. 
As it is, I am going to send the chauffeur off 
with you on this trip, and when he returns 
and reports, we’ll see if you have a little more 
common sense, and if we can talk business. 

Tell the chauffeur to take you round through 
the sand and then take the road to Porham, 
try Breakneck Hill, and run a little farther 
along, say two or three miles on the Porham 
road. ” 

David nodded, and the chauffeur started the 
machine. 

As the car left the academy grounds on its 
second trip, David looked anxiously round for 
Miles. They were going toward Mrs. Farring- 
ton’s now. Just as they reached the cross- 
road leading in to the lake shore and the 
Farrington place, Miles ran out. 

“Stop a minute!’’ cried David to the chauf- 
feur. The man hesitated, and then grudgingly 
stopped the car. Miles came forward. 

“Nothing of any consequence, Dave,’’ he 
remarked, lightly, *‘only Jack Manning and 
one or two others will be at the academy 
when you get back. We want you to go off 
with us.”’ He looked at David significantly. 

‘‘All right. I will, Miles!’’ called David. 
‘*Go ahead, ’’ he said to the chauffeur, and the 
car proceeded. David looked round at Miles, 
who shook his head violently and beckoned 
toward the academy. David understood. 

The battery worked as well this time as it 
did before. In half an hour the car reached 
and climbed the hill, and David, as the machine 
ran smoothly over the level place at the top, 
looked out again at the vista that showed the 
road to the steamboat landing and the lake. 
They had driven along about two miles more, 
and David was thinking that it was time to 
return, when the car suddenly slowed up and 
stopped. The chauffeur jumped from his place, 
opened the hood and examined the battery. 
Then he looked up at David. 

‘“‘What’s the matter with this here battery 
of yours??? he asked. ‘‘There’s something | 
wrong underneath there. ’’ 

For the moment David forgot everything in 
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his solicitude to know what had gone wrong. | was in the driver’s seat, and that he was | | itself to tarn round, the weighted door swung 


He must find out what the matter was. He 
leaped from the car, went forward, and bent 
down to examine the battery. As he stood 


He tried to get out of the way, but he was 
caught off his balance, and stumbling back- 
ward, was struck by the car. It was a glancing 
blow on the forehead, and it knocked him down. 

Dazed and half-stunned, the boy tried to rise 
and cling to the car, but as he reached upward, 
he saw that it was backing away from him 
more and more swiftly. As it drew farther 
back, he could see that the fox-faced chauffeur 
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the early seventies, when free range 

for stock became restricted on the 

lowa-Dakota border, my family left 
its homestead and moved to newly surveyed 
Indian lands in central Nebraska. 

After we had been several months in our 
new settlement, it became necessary for some 
one of us to go to K., our nearest source of 
supplies. 

This station, on the Union Pacific Railroad, 
was forty miles south of us. To reach it, we 
had to use an old military road that we had 
traversed in coming to our lands on the Big 
Wolf River. 

Although there was no settlement along this 
trail, travel was ordinarily safe, for all the 
hostile Indians had been removed to distant 
reservations. So, since the men were needed 
in the hay-fields, Billy Mason and I, boys of 
thirteen and sixteen, were sent to fetch the 
needed supplies. 

We were given a spring wagon and a single 
horse. We were told ‘not to hurry the animal, 
but to take four days for the round trip, and 
to stop overnight, both going and coming, at 
an abandoned barrack on the Little Wolf River. 
I took my magazine rifle. 

On the first day I shot two sharp-tailed 
grouse and a young sand-hill crane. These 
gave us abundant game to fry at the barrack, 
in which, at one end of the long, low room, 
we found a good stone fireplace. 

This barrack, which was made of logs and 
covered with a pole-and-sod roof, 
had been used for two or three 
years by a squad of soldiers 
policing the district, and was 
about eighteen by thirty-six feet 
in size. It had rows of wide 
double bunks along the back and 
across one end, a heavy plank 
door, hung with an iron weight, 
and square ports, fitted with 
wooden blocks as a_ protection 
against either cold or enemies, 
served as windows. As it was 
built on a sandy bench, nearly 
devoid of vegetation, it was pro- 
tected from prairie fires. 

We reached K. at sunset of the 
second day, and started back late 
the nexf morning. As. our load 
proved heavy for the old horse, 
we did not reach the barrack until 
late. 

Fearing rain, for the night was 
cloudy, we lugged all our pur- 
chases, except two kegs of nails 
and a half-barrel of salt, into the 
barrack, and piled them upon an 
upper bunk. We were sleepy when 
we tumbled into our blankets. 

I was roused from my sound sleep just before 
daybreak by an uproar of trampling, bawling 
and snorting in front of the barrack. 

My first guess was that we were surrounded 
by Texas cattle from some herd that was being 
driven across the country. I quickly realized 
that the brutes were fighting at the wagon to 
reach the tub of salt, the half of a barrel that 
had been cut in two to hold the right amount 
to fill one of my orders. 

I got up hastily,—I had been too tired to 
undress,—ran to the door, and set it ajar. 
All clouds, except of dust, had vanished; a 
late moon was shining. 

I saw then that the beasts fighting about our 
wagon were buffaloes. Above the sound of 
their scuffling and bawling, I could hear a 
distant roar of trampling that told me plainly 
that this bunch was merely the advance-guard 
of a ‘buffalo drift,’’ a vast movement, that is, 
of wild herds shifting their feeding-grounds. 

I ran to Billy’s bunk, shook him until he 
wakened, told him what was happening, and 
cautioned him to stay inside till I should call. 

I then got my rifle, swung the big door wide 
open, and holding it with my shoulder, fired 
on the scuffling beasts. Although the distance 
was no more than fifty feet, I emptied my 
magazine before I drove all the beasts away. 











Not all of: them got away. I could see a 
brown hummock that I knew was an animal 
| lying on the ground, either dead or wounded. 
\I filed my magazine with cartridges, and 


there, the car gave a sudden jump forward. | 
| car had suddenly changed its direction. In a| jamb, the barrack would have been filled with 
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AT BILLY’S SHRILL OUTCRY, THE BEAST TURNED HIS FACE 
TO THE LIGHT. 


reversing the car at top speed. | to with a bang, but was instantly pushed half- 
David rose and tottered after the automobile. | open again. Another animal was crowded 

Then he gave a cry of anguish. Just after | sidewise against the opening. 

passing a cross-road in its backward flight, the Indeed, had the tub been fixed to the door- 


moment more the foxy-looking chauffeur, the | trapped beasts; for buffaloes were leaping upon 
blue runabout and the Morrell battery had | and crawling under each other in order to get 
swung into the cross-road, and the machine | at the salt. 
was going forward at full speed. As the tub was not fixed, it was quickly 
David ran blindly to the corner. The motor- | shoved along the wall, and of course the greater 
car was not in sight. Only the dust raised by | part of the mob followed it away from the 
its passage lingered in clouds among the trees. | door. I could, however, still hear buffaloes 
TO BE CONTINUED. licking at the ground, fairly eating the sand 
over which the tub had been trailed. 
Meanwhile the trapped animal was taking 
matters quietly. It stalked about, thrusting 
its muzzle into the window-ports, and snorting 


| now and then in evident amazement. 
AS ‘RB U FFA LO Outside the roar of fighting and trampling 
| sounded in our ears like the beating of a heavy 
ee surf. It seemed to me that at any moment 
the vast herd might push into the low barrack 
Ca Thin JS 8 and overthrow it. 
| While I lay and listened, daylight came. 
shouted to Billy to come on. We/| Soon, by the light from the windows and the 
found that one of my shots had | unchinked spaces in the walls, I could see more 
killed a big cow buffalo. We found | plainly the big-humped beast that was with us 
other things, also, not so pleasant. Our horse|in the barrack. It was trotting back and 
had pulled its picket-pin, and run away. Our | forth, restlessly now, sniffing and muttering 
wagon was overturned, and its reach and one|in growing distraction. From its size and 
of its shafts had been broken. An old|from the mane on its neck and shoulders I 
wagon-sheet, which we had thrown over the | knew that the animal was a well-grown bull. 
salt, was torn into shreds. When he shook his great head and grumbled 
The salt-tub itself was bottom side up. Only | in rage, I was glad to be out of the reach of his 
a little of its hard-caked contents had been/| horns. The problem of getting out of the bar- 
licked away by the brutes; and as the rumble | rack when the ‘‘drift’’ had passed began to 
of their tramping was all about us and coming | look as if it might be hard to solve. 
nearer, we thought it wise, if we wished to| The one door and all the window-ports were 
save what was left, to get it inside the | in the side of the building opposite the bunks. 
barrack. The, square ports were scarcely large enough 
We found no difficulty in rolling the tub| for a man to crawl through; we could not 
over the sand as far as the door, but there we | reach the door without passing within a few 
were balked. The big, squared bottom log, | paces of the bull. 
against which the door was hung, stood fully Thinking of these things, and wondering 
eighteen inches high. The half-barrel, weigh-| about the fate of our old horse, I became 
ing quite two hundred pounds, refused to roll | suddenly aware that the last of the great herd 
over this obstruction; and our combined | had passed the barrack, and that the muffled 
strength, with such hold as we could get, was | rumble of its tramping was receding. 
not quite equal to the task of lifting it over. Through an unchinked space at my elbow 
While we were tugging at it, the roar of the | I could see that the dust was lifting and that 
trampling herds came nearer; a thick, fine | the trampled earth was free of buffaloes. 
dust set us sneezing and coughing. Therumble| Now, as if he realized that the herd had 
of hoofs fairly shook the earth. A vast herd, | gone, the trapped bull raised his voice in a 
going at a shuffling. trot, had divided, and was | raucous bellowing that shook the barrack. 
sweeping along on each side of the barrack. But soon he stopped his bawling and stood 
Suddenly a fresh uproar of bawling filled | with head uplifted, as if to listen. 
our ears; the next moment a roaring mob of; In the uproar I had not tried to speak to 
Billy, but now I called to him 
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DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN ~ softly. To my surprise, he an- 


swered from the bunk directly 
beneath mine. 

“T’m going to get up where 
you are,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m afraid 
that fellow’ll hook me!’’ Before 
I could say a word of caution, 
he had partly crawled out of his 
berth and had caught hold of the 
rail-board of mine. 

‘*Back! Back!’’ I shouted; for 
with an explosive grunt, the bull 
had swung round, and now faced 
us. The next moment, with the 
speed of a missile, he hurled his 
great bulk at Billy. The boy 
dodged under the top bunk not a 
moment too soon. 

The bull, missing a fierce side- 
long sweep at him, caught with 
his horns the bunk-post that sup- 
ported my perch and the one 
ahead, and wrenched it away. I 
was pitched headlong into the next 
lower bunk. 

The boards of the upper bunks, 
torn from post and crosspiece, 
tumbled in upon Billy and me. 
beasts, crazed by the smell either of salt or of | Exposed by the fall of the superstructure to 
blood, or of both, crowded in upon us. the full fury of the bull, I scrambled into the 

We had hardly time to push open the door | covered bunk ahead. 
and leap into the barrack before the animals| The lower frame, on which I had fallen, 
crowded at the wall. Above the roar of hoofs | and which was yet intact, stood eighteen inches 
we could hear the cracking of their horns, their | from the ground, so that the bull could not 
fierce snorts, and the rasp of their eager tongues | reach me by a direct thrust. But quick as 
as they scuffied to get at the salt. lightning he lowered his horns and heaved up 

Before going to the wagon, I had set the/| the whole framework. I was pinned into a 
rifle inside the door of the barrack. I caught | triangular space, with the breath nearly crushed 
it up, thrust its muzzle through a crack, and | from my lungs. The bull’s next lunge would 
opened fire. At my second shot we heard a/| have ended matters for me; but Billy, unhurt 
loud, explosive bra-a! the sound emitted by | and quick-witted, jamped to my relief. 

a brain-stricken beef animal. Leaping out of the wreckage, he ran to the 

Even then it took eight or ten shots—all I | door, swung it wide open, and with a shout to 
had left—to clear the doorway. For a moment | attract the bull’s attention, dodged behind it. 
we listened breathlessly to the uproar outside. | At Billy’s shrill outery, the beast turned his 
The thunder of trampling hoofs receded away | face to the light, saw the way open for his 
indefinitely ; a choking dust and a strong bovine | escape, gave his head a toss, and trotted out! 
odor penetrated the barrack. | Although bruised on the hips and shoulders, 





Our moment of awed listening was ended by | I was not seriously hurt, and in a minute two . 


another mob of animals, bawling, scuffling, | happy and excited boys passed safely out of 
shoving each other about the door and against | the barrack. Outside were two dead buffaloes, 
the walls of the barrack. Suddenly the door | a bull and a cow, one in front of the door, and 
burst inward, and a huge, up-ended beast | the other beside our overturned wagon. 
appeared in the opening. | Our old white horse we soon found grazing 
‘Into a top bunk—quick!’’ I shouted. I/|on a distant ridge. Sending Billy home on 
turned to drag Billy with me, but he had | his back, I fell to work with knife and wagon- 
vanished. I ran to the nearest top berth and | ax to make beef of the buffaloes. In that high 
crawled into it. | and dry country fresh meat scales over quickly, 
After a moment of fierce scuffling in the | and will keep for days. I had half a ton of 
doorway, in came the big beast—pushed bodily | beef hung up when a wagon from our settle- 





over the threshold. When the creature gathered | ment came to my relief. 
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HON. PHILANDER C. KNOX, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


ETTING rich quickly is not always difii- 
cult, but it is always dangerous. 


URNING the candle at both ends is a poor 
way to throw light on the problems of life. 


INSTANT fault-finding is like sand in 

the sugar. It lessens the sweetness of 
life and sets the teeth on edge. 

OST persons who are fortunate enough to 

reach their eighty-fifth birthday celebrate 
the occasion by receiving calls in their own 
home. The Companion, in observing this, 
its eighty-fifth birthday, is glad to show the 
vigor of its age by calling in person on its 
several million friends. 

HE president of a savings-bank in Butte has 

chosen a practical.method of encouraging 
thrift among the several hundred newsboys 
of the city. To the credit of each of them he 
has placed two dollars and a half, and has 
promised to give prizes to the boys who have 
the largest deposits at the end of a year. 


KEE-JUMPERS of our Northwest are now 
beating those of Scandinavia, their father- 
land. In the recent tournament at Modum, 
Norway, .a new world record was established 
by a young man from Wisconsin, who jumped 
one hundred and sixty-three feet. The best 
previous record, one hundred and forty-seven 
feet, was made by a man from Minnesota. 
ASMANIANS are eagerly awaiting the 
result of the third egg-laying competition 
under government patronage, which will be 
concluded in May. In the first competition, 
six white Leghorns won the prize by laying 
twelve hundred and forty-eight eggs in a year. 
The second year, a pen of Black Orpingtons 
was victorious, with a record of thirteen hun- 
dred and eighteen eggs. 


HETHER state prohibition can prohibit 
is to be answered by the United States 
Supreme Court in a case that arose under the 
Tennessee law against the manufacture of 
liquor. A distiller who believed that he could 
keep on making whisky if he sold none of it 
inside the state has been sentenced to imprison- 
ment. He has appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court against what he regards as a 
restriction on interstate commerce. 
YNSERVATIVES and progressives alike 
will find food for thought in President 
Hadley’s article on ‘‘The Government and the 
Railroads.’’ Much of the trouble with legis- 
lation on all the great questions of the day 
has been due to partizanship; but of late 
there has been a tendency on the part of 
Presidents to create important commissions 
composed not of politicians, but of wise and 
reliable men in other occupations. The result 
has been excellent. 


A ‘* MOTHERS’ Protective Association, ’’ 
that might better be called a_ protective 
association for daughters, has been formed by 
the women of a town in Illinois. They plan 
to establish branches in the surrounding towns 
for the purpose of getting information about 
the*young men who come courting their daugh- 
ters. When a young man appears, the mothers 
will have only to go to the card catalogue of 
‘‘eligibles’’ at the association headquarters to 
discover whether he smokes, or loafs in the 
saloons and swears, or whether he goes to 
church and Sunday-school, and is considerate 
of his mother and sisters. Also, they can find 
out what his business prospects are. 
S one means of celebrating The Companion’s 
birthday, we have put into this number 
stories by three authors whose services to the 
paper and whose popularity with its readers 
have been great and long-continued. Mr. F. 
W. Calkins, a master of tales of adventure in 
the West, has, if our records are correct, 
been writing for the paper since 1882; Mr. 
J. T. Trowbridge, one of the most famous of 
American writers for boys, began to con- 
tribute to the paper, which has published 
many of his most popular serials, in 1877; and 
Mr. ©. A. Stephens, best beloved of Com- 


panion writers, whose homely tales of country 
life have seldom been equaled in fidelity to 





fact, began to entertain our readers in 1870. 
Veterans all three, whose freshness and vigor 
have not diminished with the years, we gladly 
place them on the right of the line to-day. 
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TROUBLESOME NEIGHBORS. 


HETHER we like it or not, the United 
States is in a large measure responsible 
for the peace and order of the republics 
of Central America and for good government 
in Cuba, Haiti and Santo Domingo. Lately, 
events have shown that the United States 
cannot escape responsibility also for Mexico. 
Disorder and failure to pay foreign debts on 
the part of any of these countries are likely 
at any time to be made pretexts for interven- 
tion by some European power. For years the 
policy of our government has been to prevent 
any situation that might justify Germany or 
France or England in sending a military expe- 
dition to the countries south of us. Now that 
the Panama Canal is nearly done, this policy 
must be followed with greater zeal than ever. 
In that necessity lies the reason for the recent 
southern tour of Secretary Knox of the State 
Department. That American control of the 
canal may not be in danger, Central America 
and the West Indies must be orderly, and the 
relations between the governments there and 
the government in Washington must be friendly. 
It was the mission of Secretary Knox to pro- 
mote friendliness. 
There are other signs that the interest of the 


United States in the conduct of its neighbors is a 


active. The State Department has drawn up 
and the Senate has under consideration treaties 
with Honduras and Nicaragua designed to dis- 
courage revolutions by putting the custom- 
houses under the control of Americans pledged 
to divide the revenues between the creditors and 
the native governments. An arrangement of 
this kind is working well in Santo Domingo. 
Moreover, the government keeps a close watch 
on Central American politics. Only a few 
months ago the State Department brought pres- 
sure to bear on the Nicaraguan president to keep 
him from retaining his office in violation of 
the constitution. The State Department also 
reminded the president of Guatemala, suspected 
of designs upon the territory of Salvador, that 
the Central American republics had promised to 
keep peace among themselves. He withdrew 
his soldiers from the Salvadorean frontier after 
the gunboat Vicksburg was ordered to a Guate- 
malan port. 

The national government is determined that 
the presidential elections soon to be held in 
Panama and Cuba shall be conducted legally 
andinorder. It has already intimated as much 
to Cuba, and if any revolutionary plans have 
been made in Panama, no doubt Secretary 
Knox has let the leaders know that those plans 
must be abandoned. 
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A “COMPANION”? READER OF 1827. 


T is not the habit of The Companion to ask 

much public attention for its birthdays, or 

frequently to discuss its affairs on its editorial 
page. But with this month, which marks the 
eighty-fifth anniversary of the establishment 
of the paper, there comes to the office a letter 
that forms so interesting a link between 1827 
and 1912 that a brief mention of it is surely 
permissible. 

The letter is from the Rev. Edward Robie, 
who for a full sixty years has been the pastor 
of the Congregational Church at Greenland, in 
New Hampshire. He writes that he became a 
reader of The Companion in 1827—the year in 
which it was founded. Although in that year 
he was only six years old, he recalls vividly the 
pleasure with which then and for the next ten 
years he greeted the weekly arrival of the paper. 
At the end of that time he left home to go to 
college, and ceased to be a subscriber. ‘‘About 
forty years ago,’’ Mr. Robie writes, ‘‘I began to 
take it again, because of the associations con- 
nected with it, and I still take it and read it 
with the greatest interest. Its brief editorials 
on current events are instructive and edifying. 
It is a paper for grown-up people as well as 
for children and youth. ’’ 

Coming unsolicited from a man ninety-one 
years of age, this letter naturally pleases the 
editors of The Companion, both for its simple 
praise and for its proof that through all these 
eighty-five years the paper has retained the 
high esteem of one of its first subscribers. 
Few publications in the country could receive 
such a letter; perhaps The Companion itself 
could not well receive another, for it may be 
that Mr. Robie is the last survivor of those 
who read the earliest issues of the paper. It 
is a long time since 1827; almost three genera- 
tions, as time is commonly reckoned, and Mr. 
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Robie and The Companion have seen many 
great changes in the world about them. 

The Companion is especially glad that such 
a letter comes from such a man—one who 
for more than threescore years has done quietly 
and faithfully the work of his Master among 
the people of the same country community. 
How eloquent is the length of his ministry, of 
the love that he has won from the thousands 
whom he has served! How beautiful is the 
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picture of such a life—a long life lighted by 
the undying fires of youth and consecrated to 


unselfish service ! 
* © 


THE ‘“‘ FEMINIST’? MOVEMENT. 


EMINIST”’ is a word that has become 
common in periodical literature, but that 
has only recently found its way into any 

English dictionary. It is an invention of the 
French, and in the broadest sense relates to the 
movement to secure women’s rights and to 
extend their privileges. Of course it includes 
suffrage, but in France, where the whole sub- 
ject has been studied in a philosophical spirit, 
the demand for the right to vote is not the most 
important element of it. 

In England and America the suffrage move- 
ment is more active than anywhere else. Ger- 
many has a feminist movement, but its aims 
are industrial rather than political. In fact, 
until two years ago, it was illegal in most of 
the German states for a woman even to attend a 
political meeting. ‘There is a German saying, 
attributed to the Kaiser, that women’s horizon 
should be limited by the four k’s: kirche, 
kinder, kiiche und kleider, or, as it may be 
facetiously translated, ‘‘kirk, kids, kitchen and 
klothing.’’ At any rate, the German women 
to-day are as little advanced in business, indus- 
trial and artistic pursuits as their sisters in this 
country were twenty or thirty years ago. 

It is different in France. There women 
have won the right to education in the univer- 
sities, and are allowed to enter the professions. 
We have woman lawyers in this country, but 
they are not nearly so numerous as the French 
avocates. French woman lawyers plead in 
the courts, sometimes in important cases. In 
science, Madame Curie has given an exam- 
ple of what a woman in that country can do. 
To be sure, she has not been able to overcome 
prejudice so far as to gain admission to the 
scientific societies on equal terms with men, but 
in time women will succeed in doing that. 

Who, then, are feminists? Why, every 
woman, and every man—nearly. 
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TESTING THE SEED -CORN. 


HROUGHOUT all the great corn-produ- 
cing states of the middle West, the situ- 
ation this spring in respect to seed-corn 

is the most serious in thirty years. 

It is easy to see what the scarcity of good seed 
may mean in the case of an agricultural product 
that in 1910 had a farm value of more than 
one and a half billion dollars. The effect may 
be felt first in the corn-raising states, but even- 
tually it must be felt throughout the whole 
country. 

The trouble is the result of unusually severe 


weather last fall, which occurred while the | 


corn was still full of moisture, and before it | 
had matured. The frost killed or weakened 
the germinating power. Farmers who selected 
their seed early in the fall, and properly dried 
and preserved it, have a supply of good seed, 
but unfortunately, there are not many of them. 
Moreover, each region is dependent upon its 
own seed, for corn grown in Kansas does not 
make good seed for Wisconsin, nor is that of 
Minnesota suited to the soil and climate of 
Tllinois. 
corn are imperative this spring. 

The experts of the state universities, the 
commissioners of agriculture, commercial clubs, 
bankers, the railway companies, grain dealers 


and others are earnestly urging such tests upon 
all the farmers of the great corn belt. The 
trial of a few kernels from each ear intended 
for seed is a simple and inexpensive matter for 
any intelligent farmer. A good method was 
described in The Companion for March 7th. 

As to the value of such tests, the Iowa Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station reports that the 
plan increased the yield nineteen bushels an 
acre in 1910 and ten bushels an acre in 1911. 
In other words, the testing increased the profits 
by nine-tenths. 

Such facts, amply supported by the experi- 
ence of men who have learned that scientific 
farming means simply common-sense farming 
and profitable farming, should open the eyes of 
those who still keep to the old habit of plant- 
ing almost any corn that happens to be on 
hand. This spring, if never before, every ear 
of corn should be tested before a kernel of it is 
placed in the ground. 
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FOR CLEAN BASEBALL. 


EAN Briggs of Harvard is interested in 

baseball. More than that, he is con- 

cerned about it, and makes evident his 
concern in his annual report, lately published. 
He thinks a great deal of baseball as a game. 
‘‘A fascinating game,’’ he calls it, ‘‘with 
every legitimate opportunity for a quick body 
and a quick mind.’’ Not a single act to which 
an intelligent observer can object belongs, he 
says, to baseball. But he has been one of 
those who have objected to abuses that have 
crept into the game of late years. He has 
protested against them, and fought them, and 
he says the sport is still on trial as a game for 
gentlemen. 

When any game gets so that it is nota fit game 
for gentlemen, it is not a good game for any one. 
The requirements for a game that is to be fit 
for gentlemen are simple; they are, indeed, only 
such decent manners in the playing: and such 
respect for the rules as goes commonly by the 
name of fair play. When a game ceases to be 
honest, itis good for nothing. Dishonest games 
are universally condemned. When the code of 
conduct for ‘‘gentlemen’’ was even less exacting 
than it is now, the one thing a gentleman could 
not do was to cheat at games. 

The tendency that Dean Briggs and a great 
many others have objected to in recent base- 
ball has been a tendency to bad manners and 
unfair play—that is, to dishonesty. Baseball 
has been a wonderfully clean sport. By great 
good luck, helped by a stand taken by some of 
its early promoters, it has almost entirely 
avoided the gambling taint. Bad manners and 
methods of play that are designed to frustrate 
the rules are a late development in it. Dean 
Briggs would have college men and college 
players set their faces against -such manners 
and such methods. He would keep low tricks 
and sharp practise out of baseball. He is 
against unfair and premeditated interference 
with base-runners; against ‘‘ spiking,’’ of 
course; against organized uproar to disconcert 
pitchers; against impudent chatter by players 
to ‘‘rattle’’ one another. Those things are not 
baseball. They are microbes that feed on it, 





Therefore careful tests of all seed-| 


and are likely to kill it if they are not destroyed. 
| Dean Briggs is for destroying them, and plenty 
| of other good men from other colleges are with 
| him in that desire. Sport must be sportsman- 
like. 

The chief end of life is not really what we 
call ‘‘suecess.’? That may cost more than it 
|is worth, and often does. The chief end of 
| life is living, and character. If life is properly 
| lived and character is made and acted out, 
‘*success’’ takes care of itself. 

Sport, not winning, is the chief end of 
games. How the game is played is of far more 
| consequence than who wins it. Dean Briggs 
| says, ‘‘ Baseball properly played, baseball 
| brilliantly played, may be not merely a great 
| game, but a school of health, self-control and 
|honor.’? So every game should be. That is 
the use of games. Play them to win, of course. 
They must be played to win if they are to be 
good for anything; but play them to win under 
the rules and by fair and honorable and cour- 
| | teous competition. 
| And so with life. ‘‘So run that ye may 
| obtain, ’” but not by trickery. Let us win if 
we ought to be winners, but let us not filch 
our victories. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


NSERVATION OF TIN.—An increased 
amount of tin was recovered in 1910 from 
old tin cans, box covers and scrap-metal. The 
figures of the United States Geological Survey 
show that no less than 6,686 tons, valued at 
nearly $5,000,000, was obtained from these 



































materials. This is 1,000 tons more than the 
amount recovered in any previous year. As 
comparatively little tin is mined in this country, 
the dump heaps and scrap piles are the only 
important domestic sources of supply. The 
increase in 1910 is attributed in part to the gen- 
eral tendency toward greater’ conservation of 
what was formerly regarded as useless waste. 
As a matter of fact, tin is worth, pound for 
pound, about twice as much as copper, and 
four or five times as much as lead. 
& 


ONGITUDE BY WIRELESS.—Members 
of the staff of the Paris Observatory have 
lately determined the difference in longitude 
between Paris and Bizerta, in Tunis, by the 
help of wireless telegraphy. Astronomers have 
availed themselves of the Hertzian waves for 
such a purpose before, but never for so great 
a distance. Signals were sent at regular 
intervals from the Eiffel Tower and timed in 
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Tunis and at the Paris Observatory. The 
same procedure was followed at the wireless 
station in Bizerta. The astronomers were 
thus enabled to make exact comparisons of the 
clocks at the two observation stations. At the 
same time officers connected with the geograph- 
ical service of the French army conducted 
similar experiments at Paris and Bizerta, 
employing the astrolabe to determine the local 
time. The results of the work of the two 
groups of observers were practically identical. 
The difference in longitude was determined as 
29m. 52.505s. It was found that the wire- 
less wave traveled the 800 miles between Paris 
and Bizerta in about one five-thousandth part 
of a second. e 


RASS AND FRUIT-TREES. —Some time 

ago the United States Bureau of Soils 
announced that growing grass is injurious to 
fruit-trees. A long series of experiments at 
the Woburn Experimental Fruit Farm in 
England confirms this view. The experiments 
show that grassing the ground after the trees 
have been planted arrests growth and perma- 
nently stunts the trees. The effect is particu- 
larly marked in the case of apple-trees. It is 
believed that grass roots excrete some substance 
that is poisonous to the tree roots. Perforated 
trays of sand containing growing grass were 
placed on the surface of the soil in which 
trees were growing, so that the washings from 
the grass eventually reached the tree roots. 
The effect was found to be quite as injurious 
as when grass was grown above the roots of 
the tree in the ordinary way. The injury to 
the trees cannot, therefore, be attributed to the 
extraction of moisture or food supply from the 
soil by the grass roots. The washings from 
the trays were found to lose their poisonous 
effect after being exposed to the air for a short 
time. ® 





N INSECT TIGER.—The mantis has been 
well named the ‘‘tiger of the insect world. ’’ | 
Concealed from observation by shape and | 
coloration, it lurks in the foliage of trees and | 
destroys great numbers of flies, grasshoppers 
—— ———— eH and other insects. 

The larger species of 

South America and 
northern Africa will 
even attack small 
frogs, lizards and 
birds. In La Nature 
a French army officer 
describes the capture | 
of a willow-warbler 
by a mantis. At- 
tracted by a tremen- 
dous fluttering in 
= . some shrubbery, the 
officer discovered that the noise was made by a 
willow-warbler that seemed to be caught by 
the neck in a noose of green silk. When the 
officer went nearer, the noose released its grip 
and the bird fell to the ground, lifeless. The 
officer then discovered that the warbler had 
been grasped about the throat by the powerful 
spined claw of a large mantis. The insect 
had succeeded in inflicting in the throat of the 
bird a cut so deep that the warbler had bled 


to death. 
& & & > 


CURRENT: EVENTS 


ARIFF ON WOOL.—The wool tariff revi- 

sion bill, which the President vetoed last 
summer, was reintroduced in the House of 
Representatives on March 21st by Mr. Under- 
wood, and was passed on April ist by a vote 
of 189 to 92. Nineteen Republicans supported 
it. The President vetoed the original bill 
because the tariff commission had not yet made 
a report on the subject. In defense of its | 
reintroduction Mr. Underwood said that there | 








}and the miners began at once to vote on the 


was nothing in the report that justified Congress 
in receding from its purpose to reduce the duty 
on wool to 20 per cent. ad valorem. 


& 

‘HE SUGAR TRUST SUIT.—The efforts 

of the government to convict four directors 
of the American Sugar Refining Company of 
a criminal conspiracy in restraint of trade 
resulted, on March 31st, in a disagreement of 
the jury in the United States Court in New 
York. The directors were charged with getting 
possession of a competing refinery in Philadel- 
phia in order to close it and destroy competition. 
The jury stood 11 to one for acquittal. 


& 
ENSIONS.—The Senate rejected the House 
pension bill on March 29th, and in its 
place passed the McCumber bill, which pro- 
vides for every soldier who served 90 days 
or more a pension that ranges from $15 to $30 
a month, according to age and length of service. 
A conference committee will now try to arrange 
a compromise pension bill that both Houses 

will accept. e 


R. ISAAC STEPHENSON, Senator from 
Wisconsin, was found not guilty of the 
charge of securing his election by the corrupt 
use of money in the primary elections, when 
the Senate, on March 27th, accepted the report 
of the committee vindicating him. 
& 
tytn L. TAYLOR, United States Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, died on March 3ist, 
at the age of 61 years. He had been Governor 
of Tennessee for three terms, and entered the 
Senate in 1907. ® 


EW SENATORS.—Mr. Marcus A. Smith, 
for several years territorial delegate in 
Congress, and Mr. Henry F. Ashurst were 
chosen by the Arizona Legislature, on March 
COPYRIGHT, HARRIS & EWING 26th, as the first mem- 
bers for the new state in 
the United States Senate. 
They are both Democrats, 
and were elected without 
a contest——Mr. A. B. 
Fall and Mr. T. B. Catron, 
Republicans, were elected 
to the United States Sen- 
ate from New Mexico, on 
March 27th, after an un- 
successful attempt of some 
factional leaders to make 
a combination of votes in order to secure the 
election of a Democrat and a Republican. —— 
Mr. Obadiah Gardner was elected by the Maine 
Legislature, on April 2d, to fill out the uncom- 
pleted term of the late Senator Fry. 
& 
HE COAL SITUATION. —The threatened 
strike in the bituminous coal-fields was 
averted on March 29th, when the mine-owners 
agreed to grant five per cent. increase in wages 
and to require only five hours’ work on Satur- 
day.—The anthracite miners stopped work 
on March 3ist, at the expiration of their last 
three years’ agreement, because their leaders 
had not succeeded in persuading their employ- 
ers to grant the desired increase in wages. 
They were still negotiating for a settlement 
when this was written.—In Great Britain 
the mine-owners, as soon as the minimum 
wage law was passed, announced that they 
were willing to accept it and open their mines; 
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question of returning. Many of them went 
back to work without waiting for the result 
of the vote to be announced. 


& 

HE SOUTH POLE.— On March 31st news 

came from New Zealand, that Capt. 
Robert F. Scott’s antarctic expedition was 150 
miles from the south pole on January 3d, and 
was stilladvancing. Captain Scott will remain 
on the antarctic continent 
until next winter, when 
his ship will return for 
him. The attainment of 
the south pole is only part 
of his general plan of 
scientific exploration. —— 
Lieutenant Shirase, who 
left Sydney, Australia, 
on November 19th, in 
command of a party of 
Japanese, to explore the 
antarctic continent, arrived 
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at Wellington, New Zealand, on March 23d, on 





his way back. He reports that he landed 
parties at the Bay of Whales, in Ross Sea, 
and on King Edward VII Land. From King | 
Edward VII Land he continued to sail south | 
and explore the sea in that direction. He 
encountered the Fram, Captain Amundsen’s 
ship, while in Ross Sea. 


& 

UFFRAGE DEFEAT.—On March 28th | 

the suffrage bill, allowing women taxpayers | 
to vote at parliamentary elections, was defeated | 
in the British House of Commons on its second | 
reading by a vote of 222 to 208. Forty-one | 
Irish Nationalists voted against it, in order to | 
get it out of the way of the home rule bill. It) 
was also opposed by members who had been | 
favorable to suffrage for women until the lead- 
ers of the militant suffragettes began to smash 
windows in London. 
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WHAT ONE WOMAN DID. 


a 


WO travelers who had 
ae é made the hard journey 

across the roadless plains 
of upper Mesopotamia to the 
picturesque city of Urfa 
were unable to find the home 
of the American missionary 
who, they knew, was sta- 
tioned there. Oriental streets 
do not have names and 
numbers; Oriental cities do not have directo- 
ries. They kept repeating the missionary’s 
name to the passers-by, but got in response 
nothing but puzzled looks. Then, obeying a 
happy thought, one of the travelers said, slowly 
and distinctly: 

‘*Miss Shattuck ?’’ 

At once faces brightened; there were nods 
of assent, and the travelers were led off to the 
home of the man they sought. He was com- 
paratively unknown; but he lived in Miss 
Shattuck’s house, and although Miss Shattuck 
had been dead for nearly a year, her name, 
the traveler found, was still honored on the 
highways, in the bazaars and at the govern- 
ment offices. 

Who was Miss Shattuck? ‘‘The leading 
citizen of Urfa,’’ residents would make answer. 
‘‘Only a missionary, who wasted her life among 
ungrateful Armenians somewhere in the wilds 
of Turkey,’’ the stay-at-home American might 
reply. ‘*The best friend that the Armenians 
ever had, ’’ declared a native youth, with glow- 
ing eyes. 

Her history is more romantic than fiction. 
Although threatened with tuberculosis, Miss 
Shattuck was consumed with eagerness to be a 
missionary. The American Board, impressed 
by her importunity, finally appointed her. 
She outraged probabilities by not dying within 
a year or so; instead, she quickly undertook 
work enough for two or three men, for she 
had the heart to mother a nation. During 
the Armenian massacres of the nineties, she 
was foremost in the work of relief, and without 
seeking fame, became famous. At Urfa she 
established a great orphanage and industrial 
school. To-day there are hundreds of men 
and women who think of her as of a mother. 

No enterprise is easy in Turkey; especially 
if it is foreign and Christian. .Miss Shattuck 
was obliged to vie in diplomacy with the offi- 
cials, and at times to outface and outbluster 
them. Eventually, she won their deep respect 
and sincere codperation—and she a woman in 
a land where women have no standing. She 
won her place in the heart of an alien com- 
munity by loving and self-sacrificing labor. 

She always lived on native food and slept 
on a native pallet. Night and day she busied 
herself in devising ways to feed, clothe, teach 
and Christianize the people among whom she 
lived. She would neither take thought for 
herself nor let her friends take thought for 
her. 

She was plainly burning out; but the light 
grew brighter as it neared its end. The news 
of the recent Armenian massacre broke her 
heart; then, and not until then, she took to 
her bed, there to weep day and night for the 
woes of the people she loved. Tenderly she 
was borne homeward; her indomitable will 
kept her alive until she reached the shores of 
America; then she died. 

At the other end of the world generation 
after generation will tell the story of this great 
American woman—great in all respects, but 
greatest in her loving heart. She gave herself 
without reserve to the orphaned, the oppressed, 
the ignorant, the evil and the unthankful. In 
her whole attitude toward the world, Miss 
Shattuck illustrated the fine saying of an 
American teacher: ‘‘ Life is not a eup to be 
drained, but an offering to be poured out. ’’ 
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THE BEST GIFT. 


W “AUNT Gertrude,” sighed 

Marjory, in delight, lay- 

ing her cheek caress- 

ingly against the soft richness 

of the sable muff, “I never saw 

so lovely a birthday gift! 

Wasn’t it fine of Uncle Robert 

to give you such a magnificent 
set of furs!” 

“It certainly was, my dear,” 
smiled her aunt, appreciatively, ‘‘but he once gave 
me a birthday gift that I valued far more than I 
do these furs.” 

Marjory opened her eyes wide. “Nicer than 
Russian sables? Oh, I know, your necklace!” 

Mrs. Richards shook her head. “No, the gift I 
mean came more years ago than you can remem- 
ber. Delightful as it is to receive sables and 
diamonds as tokens of affection, there are tokens 
less costly that may move us more. 

“Early in our married life, your uncle and I 
moved to California. There, through an unfortu- 
nate accident, your uncle lost every cent he had. 
We thought of returning home, but Robert said, 
‘Gertrude, wouldn’t you rather “stick it out” here 
than go back East to be pitied by all our friends? 

“Ves, I would,’ I said. We decided to tell no 
one of our change in fortunes—a foolish decision, 
perhaps, but we were young and very proud. 

“TI remember how I cried that Christmas over 
my father’s present tome. It was an opera cloak, 
and, bless you, we hadn’t been to any sort of 
entertainment for nearly a year! We were living 
very carefully. I was doing all my own housework 
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HEY flaunted gay in their red 

y and white, 
Their leaders in gold and red, 

In truth, they were a gallant sight, 
With Percy at their head. 

Right gallant down the dusty way 
In the glinting sun went he, 

But a stern and sullen folk were they 
Stood scowling by to see. 


Save one: a lad with a freckled face 
And a spark in his laughing eye ; 
With hand on hip he jigged a step 
And whistled as they went by. 
The Percy caught a tang o’ the 
tune,— 
Half-caught, yet memory stirred,— 
And he wondered, “Who is yon laughing 
loon 
That whistles clear as a bird?” 


He looked in the blue o’ the dancing 


eye, 
He looked in the laughing face. 
“You laugh as you whistle, lad—say 
why?” 

“°*Tis the tune of Chevy Chase!” 
The lad he ducked as Percy frowned, 
Then off with a whoop and away— 
And the shrilling fifes in their clamor 

drowned 
The sound of the ancient lay, 


And his shout, “Your fifes squeal 
bravely now 
Their gay and jeering strain, 
But ’tis Chevy Chase will suit, I vow, 
When you tramp it home again!” 








With mena mighty many, 
With fifteen hundred archers bold, 
Were chosen best of any.” 


Shrill, fifes! Play shrill! It omens ill 
To a man of the Percy’s race 

Of the fall of a Percy hearing still 
To the tune of Chevy Chase! 


“ Tell me what men ye are,” he says, 
“Or whose men that ye be, 
Or who gave ye leave to hunt in this, 
My Chevy Chase, in spite of me?” 
Drown the ballad! It cries defeat, 
An end to be dreamed by none— 
Yet its echo went with the British feet 
On the road to Lexington. 
“ He set upon the Lord Percy 
A dint that was full sore,” 
And the searlet coats by wall and tree 
Were hid, and seen no more. 


The scarlet gleam it vanished quite, 
The fifes grew faint and high, 
And the whistling lad stepped back to 
sight, 
And whistled to the sky. 


And back along that winding road, 
When Percy came again, 

Soiled and tattered the scarlet showed, 
And his men were beaten men! 

Tattered and soiled and shamed and 

foiled, 

Fighting, yet driven apace— 

Oh, the tune was set for Lexington 

When a freckled rebel, in saucy fun, 
Whistled them Chevy Chase! 


; 
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“ The Percy out o’ Bamboro’ came " 

















and taking care of the baby besides, and I ldn’t 
help calculating as I stroked the shining folds how 
many bushels of potatoes those yards of shimmer- 
ing satin would have bought us. 

“On the morning of my birthday I was awakened 
by a tear splashing on my cheek, and I opened my 
eyes wide to see the loving face of my husband 
bent over me. 

“ ‘Gertrude,’ he said, huskily, gathering me close, 
‘this is your birthday, dear, and I haven’t a thing 
to give you except the scrubbing of the kitchen 
floor.’ 

“He had got up very early, and before going to 
his hard day’s work had swept the whole of our 
little house and scrubbed the kitchen floor. And 
the serubbing of that kitchen floor, Marjory,” 
concluded Mrs. Richards, with misty eyes, “‘was 
the most beautiful gift that I ever received.” 
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HOW DO ANTS FIND THEIR WAY? 


OST people at some time or other have 
M lain upon the ground and watched an ant 
making her way through a forest of grass, 
and have wondered that the tiny insect can go into 
such a wilderness and still get back safe to her 
nest. Does the ant take note of landmarks on the 
outward journey, and mentally record a fallen 
twig here, a stone there, for use as guides on her 
journey home? 


Many observers have carefully studied the habits 
of ants in this particular, and all agree that land- 
marks are not necessary to the ant; it can find its 
way back to the nest just as well when the land- 
marks are all altered. A German scientific man, 
Bethe, held that ants return to the nest as a dog 
tracks a fox, by scent; that is, by following the 
smell of their own footsteps. 

the most recent investigator of the subject, 

a Swiss naturalist, Cornetz by name, who e 
of more than a hundred trails actually 
followed by ants to and from their nests, is quite 
sure that they do not depend on smell. The 
ant’s path back to the nest, he says, is never the 
= as the path she followed on her outward 

rmey. 

According to Cornetz, the ant has a curious 
power of remembering the general direction of her 
course, in spite of having to climb over and creep 
under obstacles, and to make occasional excur- 
sions to right and left in search of food. Moreover, 
when she found food that she wishes to carry 
home, she is able to turn herself about so as_ to 
follow exactly the reverse direction home. She 
acts as if she bore a minute compass in her small 
body. In proof, Cornetz cites an experiment in 
which an ant returning to her nest was transported 
on a leaf beyond her nest; she continued to travel 
in the direction that she had been —— al- 
though she was now, of course, moving away from 
her home. 

The homeward journey, Cornetz finds, is always 
in a course roughly parallel to that of the outward 

urney. A man who has tried to keep the same 

irection through miles of thick woods, on a cloudy 
day, without a compass, and with no chance to 
“view the landscape o’er” from high ground, must 
respect the ant for something more than mere 
industry. 
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A FIGHT WITH A DEVIL -FISH. 


NE of the largest of fishes—perhaps the 
largest of true fishes, since the whale is a 
mammal—is the manta or giant devil-fish of 

tropical waters. A man who catches one of these 
monsters knows he has been fishing, for he often 
stands in no small peril of his life before the 
creature is landed. In the Wide World Magazine 
a writer gives this lively account of his experience 
with an unusually large manta: 

We were fishing from a gasoline-launch some 
fifteen miles down the coast from Manzanillo, 
Mexico. I was standing in the bows, ready to har- 
po hat bitten, and was being 
pulled to the surface. 


Suddenly fish and line were snapped away, and 
through the clear water I saw a huge dark purple 
mass, scarcely a fathom below the boat. Shoutin 
to our Mexican engineer to start the launch, 


threw the harpoon with all my strength. It struck 


home, and instantly a great disturbance took 
place. Some monstrous creature rose to the 
surface and dashed at the boat, striking ou 
with what looked for all the world like two great 


wings. 

The strokes were terrific, and we had the utmost 
difficulty in Reoping clear. Had one of these 
“wings’ the boat, it would have been 

ed like match-wood, and, as sharks were 
watching the disturbance, our fate would soon 
have been decided. : 

Although the water all round us was sootins 
from the fury of the monster’s onslaught, we kep 
our heads, and did our best to disable the creature. 

We embedded three harpoons init. We also fired 








three revolver bullets into it, each of which pro- 
duced volumes of dark exudus; and every time the 
madly flapping wings came near enough, the man 
in the bows gave them a lance-thrust. 

Gradually the manta’s struggles = less, and 
it began to yield to the si on the ropes. It 
was a long battle, however, for every now and 
then the great fish, seeming to regain strength, 
would attack us with renewed ferocity. Eventu- 
ally, after a final ~~ A caused water to 
heave as if with an e; —— it ceased its strug- 
gies, and we towed it ore, escorted by shoals 


of sharks. 
Tying the boat up at the wharf, I fot pesnmaaion 
from the commandant of the port to land our prize. 


Making it fast, we hoisted it on the crane, and ran 
it along to the railway office, in front of which we 
me py ye it. It measured eighteen feet three 
and a inches from tip to tip of the wings, and 
sixteen feet one inch from head to 
center it was over nine feet thick. 

We estimated its weight at five tons. When we 


; near the 


had photo ed the fish, we cast it off the 
end of the w , and the sharks demolished the 
carcass in an incredibly short time. 


* © 
A PROMOTER GONE TO WASTE. 


chores at the barn and was going in to 

breakfast, when Briggs, the man who had 
bought the neighboring Alden farm, appeared. 
He was a genial person, with a well-padded waist- 
coat and an engaging smile. Mr. Dunham had 
met him a day or two before at the post-office, but 
had not been favorably impressed. 


“Morning!” said the newcomer, briskly. 

“Morning!” said Mr. Dunham. 

“Pm #8 ng to be neighborly right away,” de- 
clared Briggs, with an air of simple frankness. ‘I 
want to borrow your wood-sled for the day. I’ve 
had no time to get settled yet, and there’s so much 
to do I do’ know which way to turn, hardly. But 
I’ve got to get some wood down, and I want to do 
it while the hat ling’s good.” 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Dunham. “Take it, 
and welcome. It’s out there under the shed.” 

Briggs was back in half an hour with a yoke of 
scrawny steers, and went off with the sled. Mr. 
Dunham heard him come into the yard with it that 
evening after aoe, and found it in its proper 
place in the morning. 

A day or two later the new neighbor came again. 
This time he had the oxen with him. He nodded 
cheerfully as he passed the house, and remarkin, 
casually, “I s’pose it’s all right to take the si 
ogniny’ hitched up. This time he kept it two 


ays. 
nN week later he came when Mr. Dunham was 
away, and whistling merrily as he yoked his steers, 
drove off without question. Dun waited four 
days, and then had to go after the sled himself. 


R. Dunham had just finished his morning | 3 


series the stanchion, with his hands in his pockets, 
e began: 

“Dunham, I like that sled of yours. It’s new, 
ain’t it?’ 

“Why, yes. It was new this season.” 

“Want to sell it?” 

“No, I do’ know as I do.” 

“What did it cost ye?”’ 

“TI paid Smith eee dollars for making it, 
and I furnished of the stock.” 

“Well, it’s worth it, and you ought to have some 
profit on it, too. Now, I tell ye what; I don’t feel 
right borrowing all the time, and I’d like to buy it. 
How would thirty-five dollars look to you?” 

Dunham milked silently for a moment. Then he 
said, “Well, I guess thirty-five would be all right.” 

“Good enough!” cried Briggs, heartily. “It’s 
worth that to me. I ain’t got the a | cash just 
now, but we can fix it up this way: I’ll take the 
sled over to my place, and any time you want to 
use it, you come i over and get it, - the same 
as if ’twas yours. I'll keep track of it, 
ye a reasonable amount each time you take it,— 
say mebbe a dollar,—and when it comes to thirty- 
five doars, way the sled’ll be mine, and we’ll be 
square. That’ll save you buying a new one, and 
I’ll feel better’n ’s if I was borrowing all the time. 
Is that all right? What say?” 
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SCIENCE AND SUPERSTITION. 


ADIUM—most mysterious of the new mys- 
R teries in modern science—is so little familiar 

to unscientific men that the panic of the 
Oriental potentate described in a recent book by 
Mons. Xavier Paoli, a French detective, is easily 
understood. 


Once, while in Paris, the Shah of Persia, Muzaf- 
iw 


far-ed-din, expressed a wish to know something of 
Professor e’s discovery. Monsieur Paoli made 
the ne darkness 


cessary arrangements. Complete 
is of course needed if radium is to reveal itself in 
all its brilliancy. With endless trouble Paoli per- 
suaded the monarch to descend into one of the 
hotel cellars that had been arranged for the pur- 


But at length his majesty, with all his suite, pro- 
ceeded to the underground apartment. Professor 
Curie closed the door, switched off the electric 
light, and uncovered his specimen of radium. Sud- 
denly a shout of terror between the roar of a bull 
and the yell of a man being murdered rang out, 
and was echoed by a hundred others. 

“Amid general excitement and consternation,” 
writes Monsieur Paoli, “we flung ourselves upon 
the electric switches, and turned on the lights. 

“Then we beheld a strange spectacle. 
midst of the prostrate Persians, with his arms 
round the neck of his grand vizier, and his round 
pupils dilated to their very rims, stood the Shah, 
shouting at the top of his voice in Persian: 

““Come away! Come away!’ 

“The switching on of the light calmed his mad 
terror as if by . Realizin — 

it and had caused Monsieur Curie 


ment an e 
it | the Shah tried to compensate him by the offer o' 


a decoration. But the austere man of science,” 
concludes Paoli, ‘‘thought fit to decline it.” 
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RAPID TRANSIT. 


HE accommodation trains of Germany seldom 
fail to provoke the wrath of American trav- 
elers. One of them thus vented his feelings 

in a letter home: 


One morning I saw from the carriage window a 
oo forty-acre field of some unknown grain. 
It stretched for a quarter of a mile along the track, 
and we were just at the first corner of it. A feeble 
old man with a reaping-hook had begun at that 
corner to mow directly away from the track round 
the field. Calling out to him, I asked the name of 
the grain, but he was — ly deaf, and did not 
hear. I sat watching him a while, and then put 
* question to the passengers. 

went to every one in the car, but no one could 
answer my question. However, with some m 
inquiry served as an introduction, and I passe 
the day very pleasantly in conversation. 

Going, toward evening, into the smoking com- 

ent, I settled down to read a newspaper, 
and as the air was close, I raised a window. A 
sharp sound of clashing steel struck my ears. I 
looked out. 

We had now arrived, by a direct line, at the far 
corner of the field. And the old man, having 
— along three sides, was there, whetting his 

e. 
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EXPERT ADVICE. 


HEN the artist who had engaged board 
W with Capt. Asa Bolt’s wife realized that 

the captain had been standing motionless 
behind him for several minutes, he looked over 
his shoulder. 


“How do you like it?” he asked. 

The captain’s family had not been without an 
artist boarder for several years, but this was the 
first follower of the impressionist school bed had 
ever harbored. The captain ed thoughtfully 
at the lower right-hand corner of the canvas, where 
a. —_ @ mass of party-colored splashes and 
splotches. 

PYou're real young,” said the oe. kindly. 
“This your first summer ou’doors at it?” 

“Yes,” said the oung man. 

“Well, now, see here,” said the captain, “there’s 
two three old palettes up in our shed-chamber. 
You go get you one of those and ay out your 

ints on that. My wife’s kep’ ’em all. 
ve to lose that whole corner 0’ your canvas, I’ll 
bet ye, and it’ll make your picture, when _ Bet 
consid’ able ler. I wouldn’t do that 
I was you.” 
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PAYING THEIR WAY IN. 


HE young couple had taken a house in the 
suburbs of Boston for the summer, and they 
were besieged with company. 

The men were enjoying the cool of the evening 
on ~ iazza, when one of the party remarked to 

is host: 
“Do you know, Fred, there’s something the 
matter with your front gate? _ k all my 
strength to open it. It needs oiling or shaving or 
something — 

“Neither one, old man; it’s all right. Every one 
that comes through that ge pumps two buckets 
of water into the tank up there on the hill.” 
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THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. 


VERYTHING about Aunt Dorothy seemed 

E lovely and wholly desirable to Bobby. Even 

an accident that broke a piece from one of 

her front teeth produced at last what seemed to 
her small admirer an attractive result. 

On his first visit to the dentist, Bobby bore with 

more or less patience the work which had to be 


done, and then made a oe 
“Right in the middle, in front,” he said, “I should 








m the next occasion when the new neighbor 
called, he found Mr. Dunham milking. Leani 





like a copper-toed tooth like Aunt Dorothy’s.” 
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FOUR-LEAF CLOVER. 


By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 
HAT morning the sky was very blue, and 
only a little wind rustled in the treetops. 
It was so pleasant that even the long 
walk to school was delightful. 

Philippa had started early enough, and 
probably would not have been late had she 
not stumbled over a clover-bed. In a moment 
or two she had picked five four-leaf clovers, 
and then she sat down and hunted for more. 
This time she found two, 
and after that every clover- 
clump seemed to beckon to 
her, and call, ‘‘Come and 
find us! Come and find 
us!’”? How nice it would 
be to take a bunch to Miss 
Ellis! No other child had 
ever yet left that par- 
ticular offering on the 
teacher’s desk, and four- 
leaf clovers were so lucky ! 
When the first school-bell 
rang, she had found ten 
in all. 

It was a very sad little 
girl who stayed in at recess 
that day and placed a little 
limp bunch of clover be- 
fore Miss Ellis. 

‘*And I wanted you to 
have them,’’ she sobbed, 
‘and I stayed to pick 
more, and people ought 
not to say that four-leaf 
clovers are lucky, because 
they aren’t!’’ 

Miss Ellis was very 
kind. She took both of 
Philippa’s hands in hers. 

‘*T do thank you, little 
girl,’’ she said. ‘* But 
don’t you know that the 
very luckiest things in the 
world are unlucky if we 
use them the wrong way? 
Now I'll tell you what 
we'll do. Saturday morning you and I will go 
to the field and see who can get the largest 
bunch of four-leaf clovers. I’m sure they’ll 
be lucky then. ’’ 

And when the children trooped back to their 
seats, Philippa was so happy that they turned 
and stared, and wondered how a little girl who 
had been kept in at recess could look like that. 


I 
A QUARRELING- ROOM. 


By Frederick Hall. 
HE twins ran in together, and at the 
same moment both began: 
“Mother, Mattie won’t let me —’’ 

‘*Mother, Edna took my —’’ 

‘*Now, little girls,’’ said mother, ‘‘I’ve told 
you that in this room we have no conveniences 
for quarreling; you will simply have to go up 
to the quarreling-room. ’’ 

They looked at each other in sudden wonder, 
and then, with beating hearts, followed their 
mother up-stairs. In the room to which she 
led them the plasterers had just finished their 
work ; there was no carpet on the floor, and no 
furniture—nothing but a small box and an 
empty nail-keg. ‘‘You may sit here, Mattie, ’’ 
said mother, pointing to the box at one end of 
the room. ‘‘And you here, Edna.’’ 

Edna seated herself on the overturned nail- 
keg. With breathless interest they watched 








their mother. She took a piece of blue chalk 
that the carpenters had left, and drew a 
circle round each child. 

‘*Now,’’ she explained, ‘‘you must not step 
outside your circles until the quarreling is over, 
and the quarreling must all be done here.’’ 

As she closed the door they looked at each 
other, and could not help laughing. 

**T don’t know how to begin,’’ said Edna. 

They sat for a while longer, looking at each 
other and trying not to laugh. 
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‘*let’s go back and build houses! It’s more 
fun !’’ 

‘Is the quarrel over so soon?’’ mother 
asked. ‘‘It looks, then, as if we should not 
need the quarreling-room, after all.’’ 

**Tt isn’t much fun,’’ returned Mattie. 

‘*Well,’? mother went on, ‘‘father and I 
thought if we did not really need it, we might 
change its name and call it the play-roomi. You 
could have all your books up there then, and 
use that room for your very own.’’ 





**O pshaw, sister,’’ exclaimed Mattie, at last, 


MAKING 
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**O mother !’’ shouted the two small voices. 
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A CAKE. 


By Rebecca D. Moore. 


It’s very difficult to make 

Even a little loaf of cake. 

You search for bowls and spoons and 
things— 

It seems as if they all had wings. 

And then you pour and beat and stir, 

And make the egg-beater go whir-r-r-r! 


The cake came out all nice and brown, 
With just the middle tumbled down. 
It’s mother's birthday,—her 

surprise,— 
And baby helps, at least, he tries! 
And so, although my arm does ache, 
What dol care? We've made a cake! 


e@ ~fAK —< 
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JOHNNY’S GARDEN. 


By Carolyn Wells. 


I'm going to have a garden, yes; but you need not suppose 
That in it will be planted a tulip or a rose, 

For I am going to purchase the plants that I like best, 

And here's a list of some of them—I've not thought'up the rest. 


I'm very fond of oyster stew, a 


nd oysters broiled or fried, 


‘And so I'll have an oyster-plant, to keep me well supplied. 


And as I just love omelets,—an 


d sometimes hens won't lay,— 


A thrifty egg-plant I'll set out, and pick the eggs each day. 
Then I am very fond of pie,— and they're kept out of reach,— 

So I'll have three large pie- plants, apple and mince and peach. 
And I shall have a rubber-plant, and when there's rain or frost 
I'll just run out and pick a pair—for mine are always lost. 
Another plant I want to buy,—I've never seen it yet,— 

But seems to me it would be wise some candytuft to get. 


And so, you see, I've thought u 


p all the things that I like best; 


And, as I said, I haven't yet decided on the rest. 
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WHAT BENNIE FOUND. 


By Fannie Wilder Brown. 


T was Bennie’s fourth birthday, and it had 

been chosen as the day for the family to go 

into the country for the summer. But the 
trip was not to be his only birthday present; 
there was to be something else. He was to 
find it, father said, on his way to the farm. 

Bennie was not sure that he could remem- 
ber what the country was like, but he was 
sure that it would be fine. He had never yet 
found a place where he did 
not just love to be, and the 
birthday gift he was to 
find made the way to the 
farm the most interesting 
way in all the world. 

‘It will take two car- 
riages to get us all out to 
the farm,’’ mother said, 
anxiously, looking at 
father, four brothers, two 
sisters and little Bennie. 
But Bennie did not take 
up much room. 

‘*T can walk,’’ he said. 

All the way he looked 
out of the car window, 
and when the train slowed 
up at the station where 
they were to get off, he 
could see one carriage 
waiting there. It was not 
a very large carriage. 

Bennie pressed the win- 
dow -catch, and _ cried, 
**Whoa!’’ The train stood 
still, and they all left the 
car. 

Father and the big boys 
went first, to show the 
way. The girls and the 
middle - sized boys went 
next, and mother started 
last of all, to be sure 
that no one left anything 
behind or dropped any- 
thing as he passed along. 
Bennie was tucked under his father’s right 
arm, with his head in front and his feet 
behind, and so he was really the first one out. 

Father set him down on the station plat- 
form and helped mother and the children into 
the carriage. 

‘Some of the big boys can ride with the 
trunks, ’’ said the driver. 

Just then Bennie heard some one call out, 
‘*Whoa!l Whoa, there! Whoa!’’ It was a 
boy’s voice, but he could not see any boy 
except his brothers. 

The engine began to puff. Bennie snapped 
a catch on the top of a suit case and said, 
‘*Geedap!’’ The train started with a great 


|noise. Round the station came an express 


wagon for the trunks, and close behind it came 
a boy driving a goat. The goat was harnessed 
into a smart little wagon, painted red. The 
boy drove up to the children, and looked at 
them closely. 

‘*Where is Bennie?’’ he asked. 

‘*Here I am!’’ cried Bennie, wondering how 
the boy knew his name. 

‘*This is your wagon,’’ the boy said. ‘‘One 
of your brothers can ride with you, but you 
may hold the reins yourself, and drive, for the 
goat will follow the express wagon all the way 
to the farm.’’ 

The goat and its harness and the cart were 
Bennie’s birthday gift, and this is how he 
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1. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 


T am composed of eight letters. 


a receptacle; my 73 an article in 


Synonym of crime; my 10 is a pronoun. 


nV 


my 1415 are present company. 


from the Carthaginians. 


IV. 
In ancient times I was the date 


That held a good or evil fate. 
Eleven letters, let us state. 


rising, and a Spanish poem. 


My 691521 is to scourge; my 91314 
whole , 10 222015 is a mark of affec- 


tion. y 1917 is a part of speech. é 
2 My whole is a common saying. 








i. 


My 1258 is a word of greeting; my 654 is 
grammar. 


My whole is composed of twelve letters, and 
was the announcement of a victorious com- 


money; my 12 is always first in its own line; 


My whole is a Roman lead 
8 M er who wrested 


I contain a thought, a clothing of skin, a 
part of architecture, an evil, a piece of money 
a piece of ground ‘for cultivation, an act of 


v. 

My 1512188 is similar; my 211163 men and 
fishes or Re my 7423 is a part of the peer: 
s the 


My whole is the name of a Carthaginian who 


crossed the Alps and wintered in Capua. 2. RIDDLES. 
Il. I. 
My 91232 is a trailing plant; my 4112 is to I am never felt, but am used and seen. 
frost; my 581127 is bright; my 16112 is‘, _ May be colored blue or green. 


I always come at early dawn, 

When night is here I’m partly gone. 

I’m in the moon, stars, sun and air. 
Don’t search the dark—I’m never there. 


mander. 
m1. Il. 
I am composed of fifteen letters. Men do get watton ape, ~ 
My 134 is a taste; my 279 is a vehicle; my wan iw an tee, | writing. 
dy od m dry as bones, but often wet 
P 58 is a preposition; my 1161013 is a piece of With. words of man’s inditing. 


Your missive seal with solemn care, 
Send it world oy 

Then hold me up to the mirror. There 
I’ll tell what you had to say. 


Ill. 


Ihave aremarkable receptacle on my place. 
It contains, among other things, the followin 
articles: Carpenters’ implements, soldiers 
property, part of a whip, parts of a box, 

itchen utensils, a bed, musicians’ instru- 
ments, a pair of growing plants, a box for 
clothes, another good-sized box, parts of two 
knives, part of a wagon, two toys, flowers, 
two trees of a kind, the bottom part of numer- 
ous plants, one large and two smaller ani- 
mals, a large number of other small animals, 
two fish of a kind. 

What is this receptacle, and what are its 
¢ contents? 


PUZZLES . 


Hereafter, puzzles will be printed in the third issue of each month. Answers 
will be given on the page facing the Children’s Page in the following issue. 


3. HIDDEN SAYING. 


He looked out and saw three of the men in 
plain sight. They ran out of the yard. In 
my mind they were foreigners. 


4. WORD-SQUARES. 
%, 
A color; a heavy metal ; a pope; to be sure. 
Il. 
A part of the body; a flower; not any; a 


measurement. te the first. : ¥ 
I carry news for you to young and old. The , when he lost his ’ 
I’m inthe year, which year, you are not told. Was very nearly choked to death. 
When you put things within then you have I asked the at the door 
me. If he’d to me at four. 
Behold! Observe! An see what you will How a 
see! 


5. LETTER OMISSIONS. 

Omit a letter from to twirl, 
Oh, then beware of this; 

Omit a letter from restrained, 
A band is not amiss. 

Omit a letter from to drub, 
Tis in the batter’s grasp; 

Omit a letter from a tree, - 
And have a painful gasp. 


6. ANAGRAMS. 


C-r-et-c-s, a British chief brought to 
Rome. B--d-c--, a noted queen defeated 
by Suetonius. V-sp-s--n, who conquered 
in Judea. -gr-c-l-, a Roman leader. 


found them on his way to the farm. 
7 . 


7. CHARADES. 
I. 
wy first is what is sure to rise 
en folks my second hear; 
No town can hope to stay my whole 
With that second drawing near — 
Which dies away far down the street, 
Yet still stays in your ear. 


It. 
My firstis good if ripe it be, 
I'm found in plenty on the tree; 
My second do not eye with dread, 
From me great joy is often shed. 
My whole seek in the peacock proud, 
And on the head sometimes allowed. 


8. TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Fill the second blank with a transposition of 




















soothes children’s cares, 

And reassures their little ! 

Though it is time I should ’ 

Just to be breaks my heart. 

The springtime months are soft and 
Ww 











arm ; 
does not show such vernal 





9. DROPPED VOWELS. 


N-rv-, a Roman emperor whose reign 











Sthurimmea; scrooeet; neehoir; inerth- » ~ . . 
° eas . é was six months. --g-st-s, who was a 
snecy; eeaativll ; rrueeact. $ model for Claudius. 
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HERE hangs in the library of The Youth’s Com-| not an individual, but an ideal: an American family, | play its useful part, but there are always plenty of those 
re panion a picture before which nearly every visitor | neither rich nor poor, but imbued with that spirit that| who are willing and eager to carry it on, and we have 

stops. It represents a sweet-faced old lady, dressed | we safely call American, with no fear of not being under- been content to let them, in the belief that for our constitu- 
in the quiet garb of a day that was simpler in its tastes | stood. ency we were performing a higher service in the end by 
than the present. The face is not only calm, refined and| In such a family the fundamental interests of the parents | adhering to that which is constructive rather than by 
intelligent; it is also that of one who looked on life for a| center in the future of their children. They wish to set | doing that which is critical and iconoclastic. 
great many years, and found it always good. before them high standards of honor, the love of country, | Our editorial policy, too, is far different from that of 
The reason the picture hangs in The Companion library respect for religion. They desire that their minds shall | most publications. Its object is to influence by imparting 
is that it represents the very first subscriber, a woman | be cultivated as well by wholesome tiction as by informative | information rather than by argument. What do a man’s 
whose name was entered on the list in 1427, the year the | reading; that pleasure shall lighten learning, and recrea- | opinions amount to if he has not learned to think? And 
paper was founded, and remained there until death closed | tion have a large and wholesome field. which is more likely to teach him to think—giving him 








the account, but a short time ago. only what can be said on one side of a question, and a 

And only the other day a letter came to the office, in which | pane <9 8 conclusion drawn from it, or giving him a summary of the 
the writer, still commanding not only a clear and simple | GPx cca” 2K. 8. a Ra Ker ~# 3 | arguments on both sides, and leaving him to draw his own 
diction, but a firm and admirably legible penmanship, conclusions? ‘‘Timeliness,’? which is the idol of those 


called attention, quite casually, to the fact that he, too, What Mr. Ford Knew. who bow down to their constituencies, we have always 
became a subscriber to The Companion in the first year kept subordinate to permanence; for we try to bow only 
of its establishment, and now, at the age of ninety-one, HE real founder of the paper, Daniel S. Ford, had | to truth, and we find that we can serve its cause better by 
still takes and reads it regularly and with pleasure, because T Lincoln’s intuitive knowledge of the American | taking time to get all the facts than by hurrying to speak 
he continues to find in it matter that is helpful to him in people. Moreover, he got it from the same source: | too soon. 

the pastorate in which he has served for sixty years. a tender heart and an inborn spirit of fairness. He 
Incidents like these are interesting and suggestive. The | believed, as Lincoln did, that the great majority of people 
constituency of any periodical of national circulation is a} desire to do right; that they prefer good to evil, hate 
wonderful thing to contemplate. In one way it is as con- | injustice, and are always ready to applaud the victory . 
crete and definite as a brick, in another way as vague and | of right over wrong. He knew, also, their thirst for Letters From Our Friends. 
elusive as a cloud. Its component parts are scattered from | knowledge, their desire for information, their love of . es 
Maine to California, and are as unlike as Oregon and| humor; and because he had these personal qualities of HESE, then, are a few of the salient characteristics 
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Florida; and yet, somehow, these varying parts find a/ heart and mind, he made out of his own personality a that Mr. Ford imparted to the paper he established, 
cohesive force that holds them together; and differ as| paper that the people of America recognized as satisfying and that we, to the best of our ability, have tried to 
they must in many ways, they are yet, on the whole, | something fundamental in them. preserve. What kind of a constituency have they built up? 
strangely alike. It may, perhaps, be interesting to consider a little more First, one of the most responsive in the world. It is 
The great mass of readers that make up the constituency | in detail how he did this thing. Take, for example, the | doubtful if there is anywhere else a mass of readers that 
of The Companion is no exception. Rather does it possess | matter of stories—the department of fiction, which has | keeps in such close and constant touch with the editors as 
in marked degree all those characteristics that have been | always had large space in The Companion. Everybody | 40 the readers of The Companion, or one that regards the 
mentioned, and it has also others that mark it as distinct | likes to listen to a good tale, and the more stirring it is | Telationship in so personal a way. : 
from any other large body of readers in the country; and | the more eagerly is it listened to, especially by those of an| A girl in Missouri sends an invitation to her wedding, 
since the readers are sharers with the paper in this eighty-| adventurous spirit; and to that class, of course, belong | not to the editors or to any one of them, but simply to 
fifth birthday anniversary of The Companion, it may be | most of the young. The Companion, because it has always been to her a 
a fit time to talk to them a little about themselves. The story of a horrible crime may be so full of stirring | personality as distinctive as that of any of her other 
details, so thrilling that even those who are shocked by | friends. _ For the same reason a bereaved father in the 
7,2, it will nevertheless listen. They cannot listen, however, | West writes a long letter to tell of the death of the son 
¥:% without going away the poorer. Some fine sense within is | Who had been a reader of the paper, and to recount with 
blunted. The keen edge of discrimination and good taste | tender particularity the boy’s lovable traits. Again, a 
From Seven to tices is dulled, the moral sense weakened. On the other hand, | Plain, unlearned man in the South, who has listened long 
another story may have all the thrill and interest of the | to the discussion of political matters by his neighbors and 
N the first place, does the multitude that reads The | tale of crime, and yet leave every listener the better for | friends, is grieved and puzzled by the lack of any disposi- 
| Companion resemble the mass of those who read other | having heard it; warm at the heart for the courage he has | tion to apply the plain teachings of Christianfty to the 
papers of national circulation? In some ways, yes. It| seen displayed, strong in the impulse toward emulation. | Solving of these difficult questions, and writes to relieve 
is divided among all the states and territories, and includes | Between these two kinds of stories The Companion has | his mind and ask advice. And because, last Christmas, 
subscribers in many foreign countries. It represents all | always drawn an ineradicable line of demarcation. Of the| we printed a little suggestion for letting the spirit of 
degrees of wealth and social position and every shade of | first kind it has never, in all its eighty-five years of exist- | Christmas shine out, instead of keeping it locked in our 
religious belief. But here the likeness ends and differences | ence, printed one. Of the other kind, thousands have | Own hearts and houses, a teacher in the mountains of 
begin. appeared. ‘ Tennessee writes to tell us what the result was when a 
Is there any other publication in America—or for that} There is another thing worth calling attention to in the | single copy of that number of The Companion found its 
matter in the world—that has a constituency representing | matter of the fiction printed in The Companion. Now | way into her little community. 
such an astonishing difference in age? The readers of The | and then some reader singles out a story and criticizes it| There were only a few log huts, and the only Christmas 
Companion range from seven to over ninety, and the | as not being true to life. Perhaps a man whose misdeeds | celebration the place had ever known was a drunken orgy 
average age will run much nearer to forty than to twenty. | have made a good part of the story is reformed before the | that often resulted in the shooting of some of the partici- 
Moreover, the range in many single households is as wide | end of it, and becomes a good and useful citizen. There-| pants.- But the teacher read them the suggestion for a 
as that of the whole list. It is not only the grandfather | fore the story is not ‘‘true.”’ different kind of Christmas, and offered little prizes for 
who reads it, nor yet only the grandson, but both, and all| Such criticism does not disturb us. Stories of this kind | the best decorated cabins. The whole community rallied, 
between; and the grandfather reads it now with as much | do appear now and then in The Companion, and probably | and even the meanest home did its part, even though the 
zest as he read it when he himself was a grandson. Here | always will. Mr. Ford liked to use them occasionally, | pathetic decoration was but a tiny evergreen trimmed with 
is the first thing that marks The Companion constituency | and so do we, his successors, for a very definite reason. a few cotton-bolls or shining bits of glass. The young men 
as distinctive. decorated the schoolhouse, the young women the church, 
The next is continuity. The average life of a subscription | 4 and the shooting and drinking were entirely eliminated. 





to The Companion is probably longer than that of a subscrip- Some of the men, indeed, went armed all day, to repress 

tion to any other periodical; and when you single out the any possible outbreak. ‘‘We’ll just show folks,’’ they 

names of those who have taken the paper for twenty, thirty, “Life,” or the Ideal of Life? said, ‘‘that we know how to keep Christmas.’ 

forty, fifty years, the difference becomes still more marked. 
Again, consider the matter of political belief. Most T= critic says the story is not ‘‘true.’’ True to 





publications gradually acquire a following in which men what? Why, to‘‘life.’’ Very well, let us see if it is 
of one or another view on the great public questions of the not. Passing over the fact that since ‘‘with God all 
day predominate. Of The Companion that has never | things are possible, ’’ and therefore evil men do occasionally Typically American. 
been true. Its readers embrace alike the most advanced | reform, there is something else to consider. 
of the new and the most conservative of the old political| What is the ‘‘life’’ to which a story must be ‘‘true’’? Is XAMPLES could be multiplied almost without end, 
parties. it only that appearance of things, that trivial, mundane E but they would all show the same thing: that the 
procession of commonplaces that we call ‘‘life,’’ so often readers of The Companion reflect and respond to its 
sordid, so often hard, selfish and unjust? Is that the only | aims and ideals with a readiness and unanimity that 
or the highest ‘‘life’’ to which it is possible to be true? | convey a deep and solemn sense of responsibility. 

We do not believe it. No other secular paper in America has a constituency 
The Editor’s Picture. The piece of English fiction that has touched more men | the members of which are so generally and deeply religious, 
to tears than any other, and moved more hearts to repent-| or so many of whom belong to or support the churches. 
W vronest come these differences? Perhaps the most | ance and stirred more impulses toward charity and open-| No other constituency contains so many people who keep 





honest-minded editor could not say with absolute | handed giving,—Dickens’s ‘‘Christmas Carol,’’—is by no | their children in school at the cost of personal sacrifice, 
certainty, but here, at least, is our belief: The| means true to those mean and narrow limitations that | instead of allowing them to begin work, or so many who 
average paper reflects its constituency; the constituency of | some people call ‘‘life’’; but it is true to something higher | send their sons and daughters to college. No other is 
The Companion, on the other hand, has reflected the paper. | and finer: the ideal of life: and being true to that, is true | better informed on questions of the day, or more temperate 
In most cases, when a publisher desires to launch a new | to life itself in the most beautiful and exalted sense. The| in its judgments. No other has a keener sense of right 
periodical, he fixes his attention upon some definite group | same may be said of half the great imaginative literature | and wrong, or a higher moral standard. In a word, no 
or mass of possible readers, and proceeds to make a paper | of the world. In that company, then, we are content to| other mass of readers of equal size in the country is so 
that he thinks will meet their wishes and reflect their | stand, no matter in how inconspicuous a place. typically and distinctively American, in the old sense, 
views. He studies his subjects, moves the lens of his| The articles in The Companion, all of which are | as the readers of this paper; for although the old American 
mental camera in or out until he believes the majority of | written by men or women of genuine reputation, present | stock has been proportionally reduced in numbers and is 
the group are in focus, then takes his picture. His paper | another interesting field for consideration. Here sound | widely scattered, the things it stood for still persist; and 
thus becomes a reflection of his people; and as they change, | and useful information, or knowledge that can inspire | by maintaining them throughout its whole history, The 
so the paper must change, too. to personal effort or guide it, has always been the object | Companion has been able to draw to itself a constituency 
The man who made The Companion worked on a} sought. The ephemeral, the mere temporary topic of the | that, although it may comprise as many of foreign descent 
different plan. He painted his picture,—created it from | hour, or that which is interesting only because it is sensa-| as of American birth, is still as distinctively American as 
within, —and changed and worked upon it till it represented | tional, has never had a place here. ‘‘Muck-raking’’ may | were those who subscribed for it in the year 1827. 
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OUR LATEST BIRD IMMIGRANT 





writing, a score of birds are eating their 

Christmas dinner on a table made man- 
high, so that no sneaking cat shall jump up 
from the garden bed and interrupt the feast. 
At first sight you would take them to be black- 
birds, but a closer look would discover under 
the metallic gloss of their dark coats a multitude 
of grayish-brown spots; every feather seems 
to have a brown tip. And their bills are a 
bright orange. 

Every day, when they have cleared the table, 
they sit in the big cherry-tree and whistle in 
utter contentment for half an hour or more; 
then they are off to the neighboring hills. But 
before they seek their roosting-grounds in the 
reeds and thick brush, where no night prowlers 
come, they return for a good-night gossip. 
Perched in the highest tops that catch the last 
rays of the sun, they sway back and forth, 
whistling in the sweet minor key that is theirs 
alone, all headed one way against the wind, 
and fill the evening with melody. 

And as they end the day so they begin it. 
The first streak of dawn in the eastern sky 
finds them back in the treetops for their 
morning hymn. Rain or shine, they never 
fail. With the mercury down to zero they 
warble and flap their wings, joyous and care- 
free, as who should say, ‘‘Let Jack Frost 
bluster and brag, our day is coming, summer 
is coming !’’ 

The birds are starlings, the Old World 
Sturnus vulgaris, our most recent immigrant 
from across the sea. Some one brought a few 
pairs over a dozen years ago and set them free 
on Long Island, and from there they have 
spread up and down the Atlantic coast, until 
now they are quite common in the Eastern 
States. 

Perhaps they have been less noticed because 
people took them for blackbirds, but they are 
ever so much more companionable. They like 
to live where men are, and if you put up 
boxes for them in trees, or even on the house- 
wall, they are not slow to accept the invita- 
tion. I have three boxes hung in a tree 
almost within reach of my bedroom window, 
and they are all taken for the spring. In the 
one that was up last summer the pair of star- 
lings that lived there hatched out three broods. 
Now, in winter, they come every morning to 
the old nest and go in and out, cleaning up 
and setting to rights. 

On very cold nights they roost in the boxes, 
a lot of them together, to keep warm. Think- 
ing to make them comfortable, with a blizzard 


Prom my study window, as I sit 





THE EUROPEAN STARLING. 


on its way from the West, I put a handful of 
sawdust into the old birds’ box the other day; 
but the impatient toss of their heads as they 
dropped every bit of it out the next morning, 
one billful at a time, taught me that it was 
not their notion of house - furnishing. The 
dinner I spread for them when the snow is on 
the ground goes better. The menu is bread 
soaked in water or grease, with suet or salt 
pork chopped fine. When it is ready, I bang 
an old tin pan as the signal, and although 
there may not be a starling in sight then, in 
three minutes they are on hand. 

The starling, if caught, is easily tamed and 
made a pet of, but I should not advise any boy 
who loves the things of the field and forest to 
try taming one. I did once, and fifty years 
have not made me forget the wild sorrow of 
the bird and the way it beat against the cruel 
bars with its wings. I could not tear them 
out quickly enough to set it free. But any 
boy who will feed the starlings in winter can 
easily make them live close to him the year 
round as real and delightful comrades. 

They are the only singing birds that stay 
through the winter, in the latitude of New 
York, at all events. In Europe they move 
South, to the Riviera, at the approach of cold 
weather. I have found them in Venice in 
early November, when they had long since left 
my old Danish home, having a fine time in 


py- Jacob A Riis 








one of the palace gardens on the Grand Canal. 
Whether it is that they do not know the way 
in this new country, or that they find food 
enough through the winter, here they stay. All 
one has to do is to make a box or two and hang 
them, as I have said. Before the winter is 
half-over, Mr. and Mrs. Starling will come to 
inspect it, and along in April they will move 
in and begin fitting up their home. Early in 
May Mrs. Starling lays from four to six eggs, 
greenish-blue, just like a robin’s, and the pair 
take turns on the nest till the gray youngsters 
are ready to fly. 

Any old packing-box will furnish the material 
for the starlings’ house. It should be five 
inches each way inside, with a slanting roof, 
and eight inches deep from the hole to the 
bottom. If the back piece is made longer than 
the rest, projecting above and below, there is 
something to drive a nail in. The hole must 
be two inches across. We added a peg under 
it when I was a boy, but the owl found it a 
convenient perch upon which to sit and fish for 





WAITING FOR SUPPER. 


young starlings, so now the peg has gone out 
of use, and the starling gets along just as well. 

If the hole is too big, the little long-eared 
owl will crawl in and roost there in the day- 
time, and of course then the starling will shun 
the box. One did in my box the other day, 
and we trapped him there, or rather he 
trapped himself. He is in the Zodlogical 
Garden now, sentenced to perpetual imprison- 
ment. By taking possession of the nests of 
other birds, the starling has been known to 
drive these birds from a neighborhood. But 
as a rule, he is not quarrelsome. He is a 
joyous, companionable fellow, a friend to them 
all. In my garden he welcomes the sparrows 
to the feast of crumbs that fall from his table. 

If there is a ventilating peak on your barn, 
the starlings will sometimes pick that out for 
their home. I know of half a dozen church 
spires in New York and Long Island where 
they dwell. Noone need be afraid of harboring 
an undesirable immigrant in the starling. In 
Denmark, where they know what agriculture 
is, they protect him carefully as one of the 
farmer’s best friends, for he eats bugs and 
worms without end. 

He is not a seed-eating bird, and therefore 
leaves grain alone. If now and then he takes 
a snack at a cherry-tree or a currant-bush— 
why, boys have been known to do that. It 
is when starlings collect in enormous flocks— 
in Europe, flocks containing many thousands 
are common—that they are capable of doing 
great harm to fruit-crops. But even so, it is 
generally believed in Europe that the benefits 
they confer on the farmer more than make 
up for the damage they do. 

The starling is very much like a boy. Even 
his song is like a boy’s whistling, with snatches 
of almost everything that goes on about him 
woven in—pussy’s miau, the crow’s caw, the 
duck’s quack, and even the owl’s hoot, if one 
has been round. It is all there, for the starling 
is the mocking-bird of the north, and a very able 


and cunning one. 
* © 


A HOPELESS QUEST. 


HE present Bishop of Ripon, who was 

formerly bishop of that queerly named 

see, Sodor and Man, was once paying a 
visit, says the Yorkshire Post, to a country 
house in the north of England. When he 
alighted at the station, a man in the livery of 
his host came up to him. 

‘*Are you the bishop, my lord?’’ he asked. 

The bishop admitted that he was, and he 
was led to the waiting carriage, and got in. 
But after ten minutes or so, the carriage had 
not started, and the bishop, getting impatient, 
let down the window. 

‘*What are we waiting for?’’ he asked, put- 
ting his head out. 

The coachman seemed equally impatient. 
“*T was told to meet the Bishop of Sodor and 
Man,’’ he replied. ‘‘You’ve arrived, my lord, 
but we can’t find the man!’’ 
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The Youth’s Companion 


For the Remainder of the Year 


~~ 
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8 tapers together, the articles and stories to 
appear during the remaining months of the 
year will be even richer in value and interest 
than those already published. The list of the 
contributors proves this. Men and women of 
achievement and leadership in many fields, and 
story-writers eminent in their profession, their 
names speak for themselves and for The Com- 
panion. Among the notable contributions that 
will appear between this time and January l, 
1913, are articles by 





Admiral Francis T. Bowles 
David G. Fairchild 
James Barnes 


Jane Barlow 
Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown 
Mrs. Burton Harrison 
Harriet Prescott Spofford Pres. Richard C. Maclaurin 
Frank T. Bullen Eden Phillpotts J. O. Fagan 
Elia W. Peattie George Cary Eggleston 
Prof. A. B. Hart Sir James Crichton-Browne 
Dillon Wallace Marion Harland Hudson Maxim 
Margaret E. Sangster Sir H. H. Johnston 
Judson Harmon Walter Camp Jacob Riis 
Rev. F. E. Clark William T. Stead 
William H. Rideing Charles Egbert Craddock 


The serials and the groups of stories attain 
the best standard. With one exception, the 
writers are already known as successful in the 
difficult task of satisfying the requirements of 
our readers. There will be: 


JULIA SYLVESTER By C. A. Stephens 


A fascinating tale of one of the “ Mercer Maidens ’"’ who emigrated 
from Maine to the State of Washington after the Civil War. It shows what 
a girl of character, energy and intelligence can do with circumstances. 


TALES OF FOREIGN ADVENTURE 
By George Allan England 


Bravery—in sport or peril, at home or abroad—is a thing dear to the 
heart of every boy. The keynote of this series, with a European setting, 
is the courage of American boys. 


THE CHAMPION TEN EARS By Clifford V. Gregory 


A story of corn—corn mixed with courage and kindliness! The dis- 
covery of what these things could do was worth much to a boy, Martin 
Scadland, and to his sister and parents. 


THE QUEST FOR THE FISH-DOG SKIN 
By James Willard Schultz 


Those who followed young Thomas Fox and his Blackfoot friend, 
Pitamakan, through “An Indian Winter,” will receive with delight this 
second glimpse of them and of days and ways that are departed. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER AT MAPLETON 
By Winifred Kirkland 


Four delightful stories by the author of ‘‘ The Home-Comers.” To 
those who remember the wise schoolmaster, John Dorrel, these tales of 
him and his pupils will be particularly full of interest. 


In the list of fiction scheduled for the spring, 
summer and autumn months, are short stories by 


Sheldon C. Stoddard 
M. Gauss E. W. Thomson 
Rosa Kellen Hallett 
Charles Askins 
Elsie Singmaster 
Grace Ethelwyn Cody 
James Willard Schultz 
Gardner Hunting 


Archibald Rutledge 
Mary Stewart Cutting 

Grace S. Richmond 
F. W. Calkins A. W. Tolman 

Grace Margaret Gallaher 
Margaret Busbee Shipp 

F. E. C. Robbins 
Charles Tenney Jackson 


2 
ald 





In every department The Companion aims to 
give its subscribers the best. The contents of the 
present volume are varied, trustworthy and help- 
ful; and the articles and stories thus far obtained 
for 1913 promise to make the next year also a 
notable milestone in The Companion’s progress. 
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SHOEMAKER’S 
S, BOOK on 


LTR 


and Almanac for 1912 has 224 with many 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseas- 
esand remedies. All about Ineubators, their 
rices and their operation. All about poultry 
jouses and how to buildthem. It’s an encyclo- 
ia of chickendom. You need it. Only 15e. 
C, SHOEMAKER, Box 1098, Freeport, Ill. 
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FOR MEN 


An air gun that will shoot 
through one-half inch pine easily 
Many times more powerful than spring 
Uses compressed air, same as air brakes, 
15c pays for 1,000 shots, (delivered 20 | 
game. 37 inches long. Walnut 







guns. 
rock drills, etc. 
Practical for small 


cents). 


” Sold by | 


stock. Nickel barrel, Takes down. Fully Guarant < 
dealers everywhere. If your dealer does not carry it, write us. 
Sent prepaid east of Rocky Mountains on receipt of $2.50. 


Pacific Coast and Parcels Post Countries $3.00 ircular free. 


Benjamin Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 2004 Frisco Bldg., 8t. Louis, Mo. 


RASS BANDS 
ORMING— 


d Your Nam 


We will send you full instruc-| 
how to organize a suc- 
band. Lots of money 
and fun; this is campaign year. 


pay P on 
LYON & HBALY 
25-93 E.Adams St.,Chicag: 


The . 





























Motocycle 


Ride an Indian Motocycle this Summer. _ Its 
advantages are being enjoyed by thousands today. 
Ask any one of our 1.200 agents to demonstrate 
the Indian, Learn its value to you, for vacation 
tours or regular trips. 

_ The Indian's popularity is its best recommenda- 
tion: “Count the Indians on the Road!” 
Free engine Clutch, supplied with all 1912 

Indian models, makes motorcycling as 

bicycling. You move a 
lever and start from a 

standstill, without pedal- 


ing or running 







4H. P. Single 
Cylinder Indian, 
$200 






7 H.P. Twin" Cylinder 
Indian, $250 
Write for free, descriptive catalog of 1912 Indians. 
THE HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO., 





(Largest AM. y 1. AA. £, in the World) 
849 State Street . . Springfield, Mass. 
Chicago Denver San Francisco London 








Good Teeth 
are not a matter of 


Good Luck but 
of Good Care 


—and ‘good care means a twice-a- 
year visit to the dentist and a twice-a- 
day cleansing with a good dentifrice. 


COLGATE’S 
RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


is the young folks’ choice as a dentifrice 
because it is a thorough cleanser without a 
“druggy” taste—a perfect polisher without | 
harmful “grit.” 


Colgate’s whitens your teeth, purifies your 
breath and by its antiseptic action checks 
decay-germs, leaving your mouth whole- 
some and non-acid. 


You'll like its delicious flavor — send us 
= four cents in stamps 
for a trial tube. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 25 

199 Fulton St. 

New York City 
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WHEN THE ICE BROKE UP. 


VERY year the famous ice-bridge at Niagara 

tempts luundreds of people out upon its beauti- 
ful, although dangerous, highway. The bridge is 
formed by the piling up of the ice-cakes that come 
thundering over the falls. These cakes, together 
with the snow and ice and frozen spray, soon form 
a solid bridge across the river below the falls. 


| Three lives were actually lost on the breaking up 
of the ice this winter, and narrow escapes occur | 
| almost every year, for the bridge rarely gives 


warning of its collapse. The incident described 
here occurred several seasons ago. It was a 
usual winter’s day, and to the crowd the bridge 
seemed quite as safe as ever. 


Suddenly a warning cry rang out, as the great 
mass of ice was felt to tremble. A great gap 
appeared in the middle of the bridge, then more 
eracks; soon cakes began to split off and go 
whirling down the river. The terrified people who, 
a moment before, had felt themselves in perfect 
security, rushed panic-stricken toward the shores. 
They scrambled over the hillocks of ice, or lea; 
across fissures which opened suddenly at their 
feet. In spite of the difficulties, however, all but 
three managed to reach the shore; a man and 
woman and a boy were left on the ice. 

The man and the woman were hastening to the 
Canadian side of the river; no one knows what had 
delayed them. The ice was breaking up rapidly 
now, and the — had a hard time keeping on 
solid ice. They had almost reached the shore, 
when suddenly the woman seemed to give way. 
For an anxious moment she wavered on the brin 
of the water; as she started to fall, the man sprang 
to her side and bore her back. They pushed on, 
the man supporting the woman. Hand in hand 
they made a desperate leap on to an ice-cake and 
thence to the shore. They were safe, but only by 
the narrowest of margins. They had hardly sprung 
from the ice-cake, when a great mass of ice bore 
down on it and smashed it into pieces. 

The boy, meanwhile, was in an even more pre- 


carious situation. He had started for the Ameri- | ~ 


can shofe, become confused, and at the last moment 
had turned back to the Canadian side. His change 
of mind was costly, for the ice was now going, 0 
~ on all sides. Suddenly the piece on which 

e was standing broke away, was seized in the 
full grip of the current, and whirled rapidly down 
the river. The water was full of thundering, crash- 
ing cakes, which threatened at any moment to 
smash the piece on which the boy was. With the 
greatest difficulty, he managed to maintain his 
Seana and by good luck, his floe kept free from 

e rest. 

On toward the bridge they swept with ever- 
increasing velocity, toward a jam which had formed 
by the bridge and the projecting shore. It 
seemed inevitable that the cake would be hurled 
against that jam; already the horrified onlookers 
could see the catastrophe. But the boy had not 
lost his presence of mind. Crouching on the ice, 
he waited for the shock. It came, with a terrible 
splintering crash, but a moment before, the boy 


had leaped high up on the jam. He managed to 
secure a hold, and to draw himself up out of the 
reach of the ice. From there willing ds lifted 


him to safety. 
® ©¢ 


LEOPARD AND UMBRELLA. 


HE audacity of the leopard in pursuit of his 

favorite food is remarkable. In “Sport on the 
Nilgiris,’” Mr. F. W. F. Fletcher gives an instance 
in his own experience while living in India. He 
adds that he lost probably twenty dogs at various 
times, all carried away by leopards. Some were 
taken under his very nose. 


One April afternoon I had been over to see a 
friend about four miles away, writes Mr. Fletcher, 
and shortly after I left his bungalow on my return 
home, it began to rain. As riding was uncomfort- 
able in the wet, I got off my nag, and gave him to 
the horsekeeper. After a mile the rain bee 
and the sun came out; but I shut my umbrella 
and determined to walk the rest of the way home. 
Before me trotted five little terriers, behind me 
came the syce, leading my horse. e reached a 
sharp bend in the road, and the doggies had dis- 
appeared round it, when I saw the whole pack 
roening back full tilt, with a leopard at the heels 
of the hindmost dog. 

Just as they reached me, the leopard seized 
Flirt, and at the same moment I “landed” him a 
blow on the head with all my force with the um- 
brella, which flew into splinters. The leopard 
dropped the dog, but his impetus was so great that 
he could not stop, and rushing past me, he knocked 
my syce clean off his legs. en he jumped into 
the grass bordering the road. 

_The change that came over our peaceful proces- 
sion in that one instant was astounding. There 
stood I in the road, flabbergasted, with a broken 
umbrella-handle in 2 | hand; ~ syce was roaring 
blue murder on his back; my horse was bolting 
for home like a runaway engine, and my five little 
_ were shivering at my feet. I picked Flirt up 
and carried her home. She was badly bitten in 
the neck, but frequent applications of phenyl soon 
made the wounds heal, and in a fortnight or so she 
was well again. But she was achanged dog. She 
would come out with me, but she always stuck to 
my heels, and nothing would induce her to enter 
— or join the other dogs in a hunt of any 

nd. 
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SAVING THE PENNIES. 


CONOMY is a matter of attention to the small- 
est details of expense. Business tells of a 
seemingly unimportant step taken by the pro- 
prietors of a large department store that saved an 
unexpected amount of money. The store had 
always spent thousands of dollars on the placards 
with which almost every article was ticketed, and 
only recently did they realize that money was 
being wasted in using white cardboards with black 
lettering. 

These white cards soon became soiled and shop- 
worn, if allowed to remain in place for any length 
of time. The cards handled by customers in bins, 
trays, and so forth, were even dirtier. By sub- 
stituting black cardboard with white lettering, this 
store has overcome this difficulty to a very great 
extent. The show-cards are always clean, fresh 
and welene Sockeng. and they last many times as 
long, saving the firm several hundred dollars in 
the course of the year. 
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BEFORE HIS TIME. 


HE eighteenth-century charlatan, Cagliostro, 

who duped royalty and gentry with entire 
impartiality, had a valet who posed with almost 
equal skill as a creature of mystery. 


“Your master,” said a skeptic to him, “is taking | 


us all in. Tell me, is it true that he was present 
at the marriage of Cana?” 

“You forget, sir,” replied the valet, with perfect 
“I have only been in his service a cen- 


What Nature Has Put in 
the Grape 


OST luscious and 
delicious of all fruits, 
Nature has given 
the grape wonderful health 
qualities —qualities which 
build up the blood, yield 


Armours Grape Juice 
Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow 


Made from the finest Concord grapes grown. Armour’s Grape Juice preserves 
every tonic and health-giving quality of the fresh fruit in an undiluted and delightful 
form. 

The Armour factories, located in the hearts of the great New York and Michigan 
grape-growing districts, secure the cream of each season’s crop. 

No sweetening or diluting. Preservation entirely by sterilization and air-tight 
bottling. 

Drunk with meals and between meals, you not only enjoy the most refreshing 
and delicious of all beverages, you are storing up energy and vitality, putting color 
in your cheeks, new life in your step. 

ARMOUR’S GRAPE JUICE is sold by grocers and druggists, at fountains, 
buffets and clubs, It is the great family drink—for health and pleasure combined. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Armour’s, we will send you a trial dozen 
pints for $3, express prepaid east of Omaha. Address Armour and Company, 
Dept. 140, Chicago. 


energy, aid digestion, in- 
crease appetite. The famous 
foreign grape “cures” have 
proved this long ago. But 
there are simpler ways to 
enjoy these benefits. 


ARMOUR’ COMPANY 











From the Vineyard to the Bottle. 





IN EACH TOWN 
and district to 
tide and ex- 
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'e are 
bicycles 







satisfied with $2.00 profit above factory cost. ICYCLE D. you can sell our 
TIRES, COASTER BRAKE sus xsi: ce ers, meen, ue ea 
. . lamps, cyc! . s 
and 
DO NOT leatt but write today for our pe ~ io wt i fT 
great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now- 


MEAD CYCLE CO.., Dept. M50, CHICACO, ILL. 













A GREAT SUCCESS. 

















Much interest is being shown in our Offer of the widely known Pittsfield 
Strain of Barred Plymouth Rock Baby Chicks. Thousands of these 
thoroughbred chicks have been ordered by our subscribers. By taking 
advantage of our Offer you can secure the foundation for a money-making 
flock, and place yourself in a position to share in the profits of the country’s 
billion-dollar poultry business. 
Read Full Particulars in The Companion of March 14th. 

Our Great Offer No. 1. One Dozen Thoroughbred Barred Plymouth Rock Chicks will 
be given to any Companion subscriber residing east of Colorado who sends us two new yearly 


subscriptions for The Youth’s Companion ; or they will be given for one new subscription and 
$1.00 extra. Safe delivery guaranteed. Shipping weight 2 lbs. Price of Chicks $3.60. 


Offer No. 3. Twenty-five Thoroughbred Chicks, same as above, will be given to any 
Companion subscriber residing east of Colorado who sends us four new yearly subscriptions. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Shipping weight about 3 lbs. Price of Chicks $7.00. 


All Chicks sent by express, charges to be paid by receiver. As these Offers include 
full value, new subscriptions sent for Baby Chighe cxanst count towed 0 "Perse- 


verance Reward. can new su iptions sent count on the above Offers. 
The Nestling Fireless Brooder free with orders received before May 30th. $100.00 in Gold ccessful - 
keepers. Send for our large Senlsteechaies. Pittsheld Fading ip dkgndenpulem. Waite for atu cealery- 














PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Suen Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’’? The only sure pre 
of injurious matter on the teeth. ‘[Ade. 
A 
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This 
Summer 
increase the safety | 
and pleasure of your 

wi se 


PENNSYLVANIA 


VACUUM 
CUP 


Bicycle Tires 














The cup-shaped rubber 
knobs moulded on the 
tire hold the road with a 
suction grip. Skidding is 
impossible. 

They last longer than 
any other bicycle tires 
you can buy. 

Guaranteed for an en- 
tire season. You get your 

money back if for 

any reason whatever 
you’re not satisfied. 
Try them. 





Sold by the best | 
dealers every 
where 


The PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER CO., 


Jeannette, Pa. 


COFFEE HURTS 
ONE IN THREE. 


It is difficult to make people believe that coffee 
is a poison to at least one person out of every 
three, but people are slowly finding it out, al- 
though thousands of them suffer terribly before 
they discover the fact. 

A New York hotel man says: “Each time after 
drinking coffee I became restless, nervous and 
excited, so that I was unable to sit five minutes 
in one place, was also inclined to vomit and suf- 
fered from loss of sleep, which got worse and 
worse. 

“A lady said that perhaps coffee was the cause 
of my trouble, and suggested that I try Postum. 
I laughed at the thought that coffee hurt me, but 
she insisted so hard that I finally had some Pos- 
tum made. I have been using it in place of coffee 
ever since, for I noticed that all my former ner- 
vousness and irritation disappeared. I began to 
sleep perfectly, and the Postum tasted as good or 
better than the old coffee, so what was the use of 
sticking to a beverage that was injuring me? 

“One day on an excursion up the country I re- 
marked to a young lady friend on her greatly 
improved appearance. She explained that some 
time before she had quit using coffee and taken 
Postum. She had gained a number of pounds and 
her former palpitation of the heart, humming in 
the ears, trembling of the hands and legs and other 
disagreeable feelings had disappeared. She rec- 
ommended me to quit coffee and take Postum and 
was very much surprised to find that I had already 
made the change. 

“She said her brother had also received great 
benefits from leaving off coffee and taking on 
Postum.” ‘*There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one. 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


What’s the Matter 
with a 
Fountain Pen 
When It Leaks ? 


We will explain: 

When you set a fountain pen in your 
pocket, a// the ink doesn’t run down. 
Some stays up in the straight feed tube. 

When the pen gets warm from your 
body heat —98 degrees—the air in it 
expands up through the feed tube 
forcing the ink up and out under the 
pen point. When you remove cap to 
write, you get smeared. 

The curved end of the Parker feed | 
tube /ouches the barrel wall. This touch 
causes Capillary Attraction, which 
sucks all ink down and out of the feed 
tube, before the warm air ascends. 

Parker Lucky Curve Pens $1.50 to $250 
according to size and ornamentation. 


New Parker Jack Knife Safety Pen 


cannot leak inany position. Pen knife 
size for ladies. Prices $2.50 up. 










































UNTAI PEN 
New Parker Disappearing Clip 


holds on to your pocket 
like a bulldog, and dis- 
appears into its kennel 
when you want to write. 

If your dealer doesn’t 
keep Parkers, send us his 
name. We'll send you 
complete catalog and sell 
to you direct. Get ink 
off your fingers by get- 
ting a Parker Pen today. 


PARKER PEN CO., 80 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
New York Retail Store 
11 Park Row Opposite Post Office 
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POLITE BOYS IN KHAKI. | 


OON after Manila was occupied by American 
troops in 1898, the place was visited by Major, 
now Major-General, Younghusband of the British 
service in India. The major was accompanied by 
his wife, who found occasion to do some shopping 
in the town at a time when her husband was absent 
inthecountry. The streets were fuil of soldiers off 
duty, and it might seem hazardous for a woman to | 
be out unattended. Nothing, however, could be | 
less risky, as the major shows in his report of the | 
venture in the pages of his book, ‘‘The Philippines 
and Round-A bout.” 

Arrived at the first Jootvonsh shop, my wife 
looked through the aniard’s stock, and not 
seeing —= : ne wanted, asked the proprietor if 

photographs more nearly connected | 
with Po events 0, such photographs were | 
not procurable ; none had been taken. | 

In the shop was an American soldier, who, over- | 
hearing the shopkeeper’s reply, came A. K oan, 








taking off his hat, said, “Excuse me, ma’am, ‘Sentimental Ballads 


know of a shop close by where you can Bet, whit 
you want, and I'll show you the he So off 
went Idaho J Joe, clothed t an old shirt, soiled | 
duck A... and a Jim Crow hat, and m ‘lady in 
her best clothes and most superior hatting, and 

e their way up the fashionable street of the | 
town together with perfect naturalness. 

Arrived at the second es ee her’s shop, a 
few purchases were made. In the making of | 
these, two more soldiers, who described them- | 
selves as Nebraska boys, took a passing interest. 
But they remarked, ‘These don’t amount to much 
compared with some we know of up-town.’ 

parted. hi Idaho Joe took off his hat and 
departed ak. two Nebraska boys became an 
escort to mad “ You’re an American lady, 
| maybe, ma “am?” said one. “No? English are 
| ¥e, and your husband an officer in the British 

‘my? at regiment is he in? Cavalry is he, 
and what kind o’ men does he command?” here 
upon all necessary details were explained. 

Arrived at the entrance to a narrow street, the | 
—— boys said that this was no place for a 

— | to be knocking about in looking for houses, 
= that as they were not quite certain of their 
bearings, they would reconnoiter, and come back 
and fetch her, if 3 | lady would be good enough to 
stay “right there” in the main thoroughfare. 

After a LF pons” A skirmish round, followed by 

gene reconnaissance, the Nebraska boys 
returned to say that it was all right, and that they 
had located the house, and coul make a straight 
march on it. the quaint little party again 
moved off, found the required photographs, and 
parted with the greatest politeness on both Sides. 

It is pleasant to see the American volunteer 
soldier appearing to a foreign observer in so 
attractive a light. 
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A MODEST METAL. 


EWTER is not a precious metal, but it is a very 

interesting one, and has the charm which in- 
heres in homely things. There is a kind of living 
companionship about pewter that more preten- 
tious metals do not possess. 


The main object of a volume of short essays 
recently written by Mr. Antonio de Navarro, an 
American expert in pewters, now Hag ny Fe n Eng- 
land, is, in the author’s own words, “‘to dissipa 
the popular belief that the pewterer’s art was 
essentially commonplace. 

“This idea I shared with others,” he continues 
“and it has rom { been dislodged by the unexpect 
discoveries that have fallen to my lot during the last 
few years. Surprises, domestic and ecclesiastic, 
have met me on all sides; specimens undreamed 


of but in precious metal, "yet so distin ~~: in | 


composition and workmanship that th might 
“<=. ve been the outcome of the eliverem ith’s art. 


me of the treasures are excavated from | 
gra —— upon the | 
coffins for the funeral, but the less costly pewter | 
was substituted for the actual interment,—and the | 
earliest sacramental pieces, the sepulchral chalices | 


ire cmeeen vessels were 


of the thirteenth century, found in the tombs of 
bishops and priests, furnish some of the finest 
examples of the pewterer’ 8 art.’ 

Remarking upon the quantities of pewter plate 
——— before people began to realize its inter- 
est and importance, as well as its beauty in age, 


Mr. de Navarro tells what a local tinsmith lately | 


said to him. 


“*T wish I had known, sir,’ said he, ‘that you | 


were peg h > — Years ago I bought 
T oon ig service, over two 
hundred pieces, al marked with the family coat 
of arms.’ 
““*What became of it?’ I asked, eagerly. 
“*T sold it at so much a pound, sen it to Bristol 
to be melted up for tinning fish-hooks!’’ 


The remaining mission of pewter is mainly to | 
serve purposes of decoration, and Mr. de Navarro | 


feels that it should have special surroundings. It 
is never so well placed as in the hall, kitchen or 


dining-room of some Elizabethan farm or manor- | 


house. 

“There,” he concludes, “on dresser, cupboard 
or oaken dado, relieving the somberness 0 rafter 
or paneled wall, reflecting the warm light of ingle- 
nook logs, it seems placidly at home, rescued at 
last from the outer world of modernity ‘and extrav- 


agance, which has little care for the unobtrusive | 


or the humble.” 
® © 


ONE SATISFACTION. 


OW impartial—more exactly, how disinterested, 
more exactly still, how purely impersonal— 
the law is may be gathered from this Cleveland 
Plain Dealer’s story of the New York pedestrian 
who knew his legal rights, and asserted them in 
crossing Broadway: 
Just the day before, a learned judge had de- 


clared from the bench that pedestrians were not 
required by law to avoid vehicles in the street. 


the statutes were on his side. 

He advanced smartly. The next moment he 
was scraped by a motor-cycle, jostled by a taxicab, 
hit by a runabout, — by a touring-car, and 
run over by an auto-truc 

He wrote to the learned jets from the hospital, 
—s the facts. And earned judge wrote 


“You acted strictly in accordance with the law.” 
e® © 


THE CRYING NEED. 
HE late Admiral Evans was noted for his 





quick, blunt wit. In illustrating this, an official | 


| of the Navy Department at Washington told the 


following anecdote the other day: 
The admiral was once taken through the Vander- 


bilt stables in New York. The stable manager 
showed him walls and floors of pale, translucent 
tiling, marble drinking-troughs, mangers of Ge. | 
cassian walnut, solid silver fittings, and so forth. 

“Do you find ‘anything lacking, admiral?” asked | 
the manager, ; proudly, at at the end. 

“Nothing,” the admiral replied, ma — 
a leather-upholstered sofa for each horse! 


The pedestrian had read this decision, and knew | 





Comic Songs Grand Opera 


Band Selections Sacred Songs 





Which do you like best— 


a song, a band, or a funny story? 


| You probably like them all ‘eorggpetin boys and girls do— and you can have 
‘them all in your home all the time if you own an Edison Phonograph. All 
|the songs that other boys are whistling, all the pretty music which grown up 
people hear at the theatres, you can enjoy too if you get the Edison Phonograph 
Records which your dealer has to sell you each month. 


e 998 When I Was Twenty-One and You Were Sweet Sixteen 
1son ecor Ss or ay Joseph A. Phillips and Chorus 
999 Manuel Romain 


Peggy Gray . e* : 
1000 Good Night, Mr. Moon . - Campbell and Gillette 








Go to the Edison dealer and have him play 1001 That Hypnotizing Ma Premier Quartet 
s > 1002 Alexander's Ragtime oni 1 Mediey Fred Van Epps 
them for you. ss Every new Edison Record 1003 Cujus Animan n—Stabat Mater . . Charles W. Harrison 
makes your Edison Phonograph new. Your 1004 Rockin’ in de Win Bessie Volckmann 
. * . 10056 Are You G yoing tc Dance — “ The Count of Luxembor urg” 
spending money will buy more fun if spent for Elizabeth Spencer and Irving Gillette 
Edison Records than if spent for anything else. 1006 Old Folks at Home, with Variations . Andre Benoist 
1007 One Fine Day—** Madame Butterfly’ Agnes Kimball 
1008 Let Joyous Peace Reign Everywhere, Anthony & Harrison 
AMBEROL CONCERT RECORDS 1009 Count of Luxembourg — Waltzes, Amer. Stan. Orchestra 
1010 God is Love, His Mercy Brightens 
}90014 Vito . 2... 2 - + se ew ot Paulo Gruppe Agnes Miller, Reed Millerand Frank Croxton 
| 28015 Coppelia — E ntr "Acte and W altz, Armand Vecsey & Orch. 1011 Happy Days Venetian Instrumental Trio 
| 28016 Old Folks at Home . Margaret Keyes apr nace 
AMB RECORD STANDARD RECORDS 
EROL CO s 10551 Spanish Dance—Suite ‘Bal Costume," U. S. Marine Band 
987 A Songologue—Winter Garden . . . Stella Mayhew 10562 Pickaninny’s Lullaby ape ae . Elsie Baker 
988 Mary Was My Mother's Name . . oseph A. Phillips 10653 I W ant * ‘a Regular Pal " for a “ Gal,” Walter Van Brunt 
989 That College Rag . Walter V: ‘an Brune and Chorus 10554 "Lizabeth Ann . ae a Campbell and Gillette 
990 I Want Some One to Care for Me . ottie Gilson 10556 Scotch Country Dances . . National Military Band 
| 991 You've Got Me Hypnotized. .Ada ‘Jones & Bally Murray 
| 992 Take Me Back to the Garden of Love. . . Reed Miller — 
993 (a) Three Little Owls and the Naughty Little — Py 
(b) I'm Old But I'm Awfully Tough . . al Stewart Edison Phonographs $25 to $200 O, Esieen. 
| 994 The Passing Caravan Patrol . . New York Military Band Standard Records 
| 995 My Lou—Winter Garden, Stella Mayhew & Billie Taylor Amberol Records (twice as lo my ) o INCORPORATED 
996 That Coontown Quartet. .... . . Premier Quartet Amberol Concert Records . 75 Lekesi 
997 Your Own Dear Kiss. . . . .. . Elizabeth Spencer Grand Opera Records .15 to $2. 00 18 ne a ages 








"Cooking is dreadful hard work, | s'pose, even when you know how, and when 
you don't, it’s awful." 

Bobbie’s bashful chum would like to say something complimentary, but "dasn’t." 
Nan continues : 


"It's nice to give this kind of dinner, for it doesn't have to be cooked. The 


JELL-O 


is the nicest part. And I made it just as e-a-s-y." 

"Just as easy" is the Jell-O way. The dessert is an 
important part of any dinner, and making it takes a good 
deal of the housewife’s tme when she doesn’t use Jell-O. 
The most delightful Jell-O desserts can be made in a 
minute by anybody. They do not have to be cooked. 

There are seven delicious Jell-O flavors: Straw- 
berry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Peach, Cherry, 
Chocolate. 

At all grocers’, 10 cents a package. 


The price is never more than 10 cents, however 
high everything else goes. 
Let us send you the famous recipe book, 


“DESSERTS OF THE WORLD,” illustrated 
in ten colors and gold. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD co., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
| The name JELLO is on every package in big red letters, If it isn’t there, it isn’t JeL1-O. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
rated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post- ffice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers | 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. | 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money | 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, | 
which shows when the subscription expires, will | 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








INDIGESTION. 


HE stomach is a patient 

organ; it usually does its 
duty without complaint, even 
when outrageously abused. 
But once its patience is tried 
too far, and it acquires the 
querulous habit, no amount of 
placating will quiet it. 

No patient is so dreaded 
by the doctor as the chronic 
dyspeptic. In the first place, he does not always 
find it easy to determine just where the fault lies. 
On the one hand, the symptoms may not suggest 
stomach trouble at all; the patient may be con- 
vinced that his heart is at fault, and even the 
doctor may be deceived at first into the same 
belief by the palpitations, shortness of breath, 
giddiness, and pain in the left side, although these 
are not infrequent signs of a rebellious stomach. 
On the other hand, the symptoms of indigestion 
may be due not to any fault in the stomach itself, 
but to a reflex disturbance excited by eye-strain, 
spinal disease, or some other trouble in a part 
remote from the digestive apparatus. 

In a case of chronic indigestion, the first thing 
to do is to make sure that it is not due to any of 
these causes. The next thing is to determine 
whether there is serious disease of the stomach— 
such as ulcer or tumor. In most cases of “heart- 
burn” or “acidity,” there is no organic trouble— 
merely a failure on the part of the stomach to 
empty itself promptly, and perhaps a defect in 
the gastric juice that allows the contents of the 
stomach to ferment. 

Very simple measures often suffice to give relief, 
such as the sipping of a glass of water half an hour 
or so after meals, or a gentle rubbing of the abdo- 
men just below the ribs on the left side, which 
causes the stomach to contract and empty its con- 
tents into the intestines. 

The diet should be regulated, foods hard to 
digest should be avoided, and the meals should be 
taken at the same time each day, and at not too 
frequent intervals. Of course constipation, if 
present, should be corrected, and some simple 
stomachic may be necessary. Butifthe heartburn 
does not yield to the treatment suggested, the 
physician had better be consulted, for the condi- 
tion may be serious. 
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THE BOUNDARY -LINE. 


N Pg Cynthia Hale, her 
boarders agreed, was as 
Ry near perfect as a mere human 
| being could be. She was 
large, quiet, unhurried, full of 
sympathetic interest in every 
one, and equal to every emer- 
gency; and she mothered her 
big summer family with some- 
thing of the capable pride 
occasionally observable when a hen with a largely 
developed mother-instinet adopts all the orphans 
of the barn-yard. Her friends declared that Aunt 
Cynthia showed weakness in only one particular— 
her attitude toward her granddaughter, Claribel. 

Claribel was a city girl, a pretty, overdressed 
little thing who had come to the farm because she 
was badly run down. Aunt Cynthia received her 
with open arms, cooked endless delicacies for her, 
and watched over her with unfailing care—kind- 
nesses that Claribel met with indifference and even 
criticism. The criticism more than the indiffer- 
ence rankled in the boarders; Aunt Cynthia’s 
meekness under it seemed to them to show a sad 
lack of spirit. 

But one day a little incident set their minds at 
rest. Claribel, who as usual had been complaining 
fussily, muttered something about the cream. 

Aunt Cynthia looked up quickly. “Claribel!” 
she said, mildly. And to the amazement of the 
boarders, the girl colored, stammered, and in a 
moment made an excuse to slip away. 

Aunt Cynthia looked after her compassionately. 
“Poor child!” she said. “I hope I wasn’t too hard 
on her.” 

“Too hard!” one of the boarders exclaimed. 
“Why, what in the world did you do?” 

Aunt Cynthia, who was shelling peas, had her 
eyes fastened on the pan in her lap, but there 
was a hint of mirth in her voice. 

“Why, you see,” she said, slowly, “folks ain’t 
made alike, and there’s bound to be things about | 
you that don’t please everybody. There’s lots 
about me that frets Claribel, and if it makes her 
feel better to speak out, I’m willing she should. | 
But I always maintain that every one ought to) 
have his own way in something. Folks can’t 
hold up their heads among other folks unless 
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| it round to bread and butter for a minute. It 


they feel there’s something or other that they 
can do full as well as anybody. 

“Now I know I can make good bread and take 
care of a dairy, and when I found the way Claribel | 
looked at things, I just said to her right out that | 
she could talk about my grammar and clothes | 
because she knew more about such things than | 
did, but when it came to the cooking and the dairy, 
I had the right of way.” 

Aunt Cynthia looked up with a twinkle in her | 
eyes. | 

“So when I feel as if the conversation had dwelt | 
on some things full as long as is good, I just fetch 


works real well.” 
The boarders sighed with admiration. 
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“TWO LEFT, ANYHOW.” 


ATHERS and mothers will probably never give 

up their well-known habit of telling what their 
children say and do—in the presence of those 
children. They should, therefore, make a careful 
choice of the sayings and doings to which they 
give such emphasis. An incident of his own child- 
hood related by the late Tom L. Johnson, in “My 
Story,” contains a valuable suggestion. 


An incident that happ d the year before the 
war seems very clear in my mind, although how 
much of it I —— remember and how much of 
it is due to hearing it often repeated I cannot say. 
What happened was this: 

Joe Pilcher and I were playing on the floor with 
a Noah’s ark and a most wonderful array of little 
painted animals, toys purchased for me by my 
mother on our way South. After infinite a. 
my playmate and I had arranged the little figures 
in pairs, according to size, beginning with the ele- 
phants and ending with the beetles. 

When one of the young ladies of our household, 
dressed for a party, crossed the room, her train 
switched the lines into hopeless entanglement in 
the meshes of the long lace curtains, and only two 
animals out of the whole company remained stand- 
ing. Joe burst into tears, but I smiled brightly, 
and said: 

“Don’t ery, Joe; there are two left, anyhow.” 

My mother never tired of telling this story, and 
its frequent repetition certainly had a marked in- 
fluence upon my life, for it established for me, in 
the family, a re utation as an optimist that I felt 
in honor bound to live up to somehow. I early 
acquired the habit of making the best of whatever 


pened. 
tn later life, larger things presented themselves 
to me in enous ne same way. Nothing was ever 
entirely lost. o disaster was so great that there 
weren’t always “‘two left, anyhow.” My reputation 
for being always cheerful in defeat—a reputation 
earned at such cost that I may mention it without 
apology — is largely due to this incident, trivial 
though it may seem. 
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TWENTY YEARS AFTER. 


HE Cornhill Magazine says that if the father of 
Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh had not been a 
great preacher, earnest to save souls, he would 
have been a cavalryman. The appended story 
lends the color of truth to the statement. 


After the Rev. Mr. Brown had removed from a 
country parish to Edinburgh he did not get on a 
horse for twenty years. Then he was obliged 
to go with his son to see a dying friend. A 
member of his congregation lent them horses. 
Ignorant of his revered minister’s skill as a rider, 
he cautioned Doctor John against letting his father 
run risks. To the minister he gave a sedate pony 
named Goliath, and to John his blooded chestnut. 
They had not ridden far when the old gentleman 
8 


aid : 

“John, did you promise absolutely that I was not 
to ride your horse?” 

“No, father—certainly not.” 

“Well, then, I think we’ll change; this beast 
shakes me.” 

The change was made, and soon the minister, 
jeoeng veer noble and handsome, was off like a 
bird. Doctor John, jogging behind on Goliath, 
soon lost sight of his father. Coming to a man 
breaking stones, he asked him if he 
gentleman pass on a chestnut horse. 

“Has he white hair,’”’ asked the worker, “e’en 
"ap gled’s?” 

“Ves. 


“Weel, then, he’s fleein’ w the road like the 
wund. He’ll be at Little Vantage [about nine 
miles away] in nae time if he haud on!”’ 

Doctor John did not once catch sight of his father 
during the rest of the journey, but on arriving at 
their destination found him praying at the bedside 
of his dying friend, with none the less fervor that 
his blood was up with his ride. : 


seen a 
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ONE FOR THE DOCTOR. 


HERE live in Washington, according to Lip- 

pincott’s Magazine, a doctor and a minister 
who, although great friends, delight to exchange 
repartee on the subject of their respective pro- 
fessions. 

When they met one day the minister said that he 
was “going to call on old Mr. Cunningham,” and 
asked (for the old man was a patient of the doctor), 
“Is he much worse?” 

The physician gravely replied: 

“He needs your help more than mine.” 

Taken off his guard, the minister exclaimed, 
ongouey. “Poor fellow! Is it as bad as that?” 

“Yes; he is suffering from insomnia.” 
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THE OFFICE BOY’S WINDFALL. 


T takes little to encourage a poet. A typograph- 

ical error, says the Washington Star, fanned 
the flame of hope in the breasts of the Crestville 
versifiers. 

The local editor had written this notice for the 
head of the editorial page: 

“Poultry taken in exchange for subscriptions 
and advertising.” But in the paper the note ap- 
peared as “Poetry taken in exchange.” 

However, the only person who profited by this 
error was the office boy, for the next fortnight he 
sold to the junkman a quarter’s worth of paper 
from the waste-basket every day. 
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A FINANCIAL PANIC. 


HE young gentleman referred to as “big 
bruvver” in this anecdote from the Youngs- 
town Telegram seems to have shown a dangerous 
aptitude for “frenzied finance.” 
“Willie, mama has a great surprise for you.” 
“TI know what it is—big bruvver is back from his 
vacation.” 
“How did you know?” ’ 
“My bank won’t rattle any more.” 





LIVES EMBITTERED BY 
SEVERE SKIN TROUBLES 
Many estimable lives have been embittered by skin 
afflictions, due, in most cases, to neglect in infancy and 
childhood. Delicate skins readily become irritated 
and severe eruptions develop. Then treatment after 
treatment is tried and found wanting until life be- 
comes a nightmare of torture and disfigurement, im- 
posing a fearful handicap in the race for business or 


| social advancement. Yet this physical and mental 


suffering might have been, and may even yet be, 
avoided or mitigated by a timely use of Cuticura soap 
and Cuticura ointment. A single set is often sufficient. 
Sold throughout the world. Liberal sample of each, 
with.32-p. book on skin troubles, post-free. Address 








LINEN STYLE AND FIT without its bother and 
expense—they keep cleaner and wear far longer than linen. 
At dealers. Collars, 25c; Cuffs, 50c. Style Book Free. 
The Arlington Company £s¢ad. 1883 125 Broadway, N.Y. 


















“Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. [Adv. ' 4} 
ie CL ASS PINS and FREE In the Famous 
mos ] For College, School, Society or Lodge, Wheat-Belkt of 
W3VY Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 







mailed free upon request. Either style of| 
pins here illustrated with any three letters and figures, 

one or two colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 25c No 9 
each; $2.50 doz.; SILVER PLATE, 10ceach; $1 doz. ‘ 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept.654, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


PENCERIAN) 


STEEL PENS 


Tempered for high elasticity, groun 
for smooth writing—the perfection of 
pens. Forevery style of writing. 
Sample card of 12 different styles and 
2 good penholders sent for 10 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 348 Broadway, New York 


Suffering from Asthma 
Needless 


Since the weeding out of frauds and fakes and dan- 
erous patent medicines by the enforcement of the 
ure Food and Drugs Law, and the refusal of reputable 
periodicals to print questionable and dishonest adver- 
tisements, The Haves for Asthma and 
Hay-Fever is coming into itsownand standsas the one 


Safe, Reliable and Efficient 
Means of Relief 


and permanent cure of this distressing disease; in- 
dorsed from personal experience by physicians, minis- 
ters, lawyers and people of high and low degree, all 
over the country. Let us show you our proofs that 
Asthma and Hay-Fever, no matter of how long stand- 
ing or how great severity, can be cured to stay cured. 
Send 2-cent stamp for aR: book and blank for Free 
Examination by Mail. Ask for Bulletin Y-123. 
Correspondence and thorough investigation invited. 


Address P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 




















F ARMS Western Canada 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 

ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 


A Cleanser and 





_ bines the 

virtues of 

pastes, powders, 

washes — without the 
faults of either. 

It cleanses and polishes the 
teeth without possibility of abrasion, while its 
fragrant, antiseptic foam reaches every part 
of the mouth, destroying pernicious bacteria, 
insuring healthy gums and a sweet breath. 

Comes in handy metal box—a convenient 
cake that lasts for months. 25 cents at all 
druggists —or sent direct. 


C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 





Try for yourself, without one 
cent of cost, what this marvel- 
ous oil will do. Sign your name 
and address in the triangle at 
the lower left hand of this ad— 
cut out around the black lines 
—and mail the coupon to us. 
We will send you immediately 
a generous sample bottle and 
full directions — do it now. 


FOR PARLOR 3 in One is the 


only oil on earth 
good for every house, cottage or 
castle. Removes all stains, wear 
marks, scratches and scars on 
piano or mahogany furniture. Restores 
original bright, beautiful finish. No ° 
grease — no acid—no varnish odors — 
helps everything — hurts nothing. 


FOR LIVING ROOM It quickly re- 


. moves grime of 
use and time on library table, chairs, 
davenport, bookcase, at little cost and 
no work. Keeps all brass fixtures and 
chandeliers free from rust and tarnish. 
Best lubricant for grandfather clocks, 
alarm clocks. 


FOR BEDROOM Wood and enamel 
metal beds cleaned 
and polished with 3 in One last longer 
and look better. It prevents grate 
fronts from rusting. . Oils hinges 
and locks just right. For re- 
volvers and guns it oils trig- 
ger and action, cleans 
out residue of burnt 
powder, prevents 




















3 ron metal parts 
S L. quatwen. rusting. 











Please send me, without 
one cent of expense, a gen- 
erous sample bottle and 3 in 
One Dictionary. 
















FAR TALKING 
MACH 


Try for yourself, without one 
cent of cost, what this marvel- 
ous oil will do. Sign your name 
and address in the triangle at 
the lower left hand of this ad— 
cut out around the black lines 
—and mail the coupon to us. 
We will send you immediately 
a generous sample bottle and 
full directions — do it now. 


FOR KITCHEN 3 in One pre- 


vents red rust 
forming inside oven or anywhere 
on gas range. Try on wooden 
surface of kitchen cabinet. Makes 
ice cream freezer, coffee grinder, washing 
machine run easily, noiselessly. Pre- 
vents rust on refrigerator’s metal shelves. 
Leaves no odor or grease or residue. 


FOR DINING ROOM Wring out soft 


cloth in cold 
water. Apply a few drops of 3 in One. 
Go over surface of dining table, chairs, 
sideboard, buffet or china cabinet as 
though washing. Wipethoroughly. Rub 
surface briskly with dry cloth. Easiest, 
cheapest, best method ever discovered 
for cleaning and polishing all veneered 
and varnished surfaces. 


JAR YA 
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OTHER USES Sewing machine repair men 
ees 86“ knock’ 3 in One because a 
little of this good oil saves many dollars in repair 
bills. It makes every part of every machine 
work smoothly, easily. 3 in One stops hard 
pumping. Prevents leg ache and ‘“‘broken backs.” 

Typewriters work better and last twice as 
long when oiled with 3 in One. Repair men 
won't tell you this—they have repairs and cheaper 
oils to sell. But don't take our word or their 
word. Just try 3 in One once. 


3 SIZES. Small size, 1 oz., 10 cents; 
large size, 3 oz., 25 cents; household 
size, 8 oz., 50 cents. 


3 in One Oil Co. 


42 AIH BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK 
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THE SHADOW OF THE 
“OLD NORTH CH 





North Church, and being a stranger to 

the meanderings of Boston’s streets, it 
was a matter of some difficulty and not a little 
delay to find the spot which I was seeking. I 
went beside rows of great warehouses smelling 
strongly of commerce; stumbled over countless 
rough stones which made pretense of paving; 
and at last, despairing of reaching my desti- 
nation without guidance, I inquired the way. 
A group of heavy-shouldered loungers near the 
door of a low and noisy tavern turned stupid 
eyes toward me. 

‘*T guess it’s some’ers yawnder,’’ said one 
of them, speaking in a nasal drawl which 
foreigners describe as the American twang. 

Following his vague instructions, I wandered 
into a queer lane lined by solemn brick houses 
which huddled so close together that they 
seemed to be struggling for breath—without 
much chance of success. It was the kind of a 
byway in which one instinctively feels safer 
walking in the middle of the road. The whole 


T's other day I went in search of the Old | 





district was like a patch cut out of some Latin 


DRAWN BY W. A. KIRKPATRICK 
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“OVER THE CLOCK, MISTER.” 


city and set down upon the face of the New | 
World. Not a glimpse of American life and 
manners could be seen. 
On a stone which served as a door-step and | 
veranda to one of the houses a bright-faced | 
woman, Clad in loose and filthy garments, was | 
hugging an unwashed baby to her breast; and | 
as I came near, the fumes of garlic assailed me. | 
She was chatting to a neighbor across the street 
who leaned from a broken window, and the | 
language was fluent Neapolitan dialect, in the | 
inidst of which one could discover an occasional 
word which seemed to be remotely — very 
remotely—descended from the English. 
‘Can you direct me to the Old North 
Chureh?’? I asked. 
She raised her voice to a shrill pitch. 
‘*Giuseppe, Giuseppe, y’u cumma ’ere!’’ 
Then while I waited the coming of Giuseppe, 
she nodded to me in a motherly fashion. | 
‘“‘Giuseppe, ’e showa y’u, mister.’’ 
I protested that it would be too much to take | 
Joseph from his house, but my friend repeated | 
her formula, and could not be induced to fur- | 
ther discussion of the question. 
; After a minute or two, the door, which bore 
indications of an ancient application of green 
paint, was pulled open and disclosed a dark 
passage in which nothing could be discerned | 
except a worn scrubbing-brush—most hopeful | 
thing about the house—lying on the floor, and 
Standing in the doorway, a boy about ten years | 
of age. His face was ruddy between various | 
blotches of dirt, which, after a thorough cleans- 
Ing, might have been a model for Fra Angel- | 
co, The black eyes shone unclouded by the | 
surrounding grime. | 
The woman spoke rapidly to the boy, and I 
thought I could distinguish the word ‘‘Nort- | 
Chair,’’ which I took to be a reference to the 
object of my pilgrimage. And it may have | 














ENGLISH TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Send 2-cent stamp for PLAN OF STUDY. Address, 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE LEAGUE, Box 966, Providence, R. I. 
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SHETLAND | 
AND WELSH 
PONIES. — 


A. C. QUICK, 
Forest Street, Medford, Mass. 


BENSDORPS 


ROYAL DUTCH 
,COCOA JT 


For PURITY and FLAVOR 
it has no SUPERIOR 


as much 





been merely fancy, but it seemed that there was 
mention of a ‘‘nikkla,’’ which might be patois 
for the fundamental coin of our street railway | 
revenues. 

‘Come along, Giuseppe,’’ I said. ‘‘If you 
know the way we shall not quarrel about 
payment. ”” 

He assured me in moderate English that he 
was quite an authority upon all that concerned 
the history of that part of the world. It 
appeared that for many years—number not | 
stated—he had lived in the street through 
which we passed, and he manifested a good 
deal of intolerance when I suggested that he 
was too young to have made very deep investi- 
gation of antiquarian subjects. He was volu- 
ble and informative; nothing could check the 
flow of his oratory, not even the din of the 
thoroughfare into which we shortly came. 

It was the close of the afternoon, and the 
place was thronged by workmen and girls | 
from shops and factories. Nearly all the people | 
we met were swarthy and foreign. The shops | 
and barrooms bore alien names and displayed | 
alien wares. Yet here in 
the center of ‘‘ Little Italy, ’’ 
as one might entitle it, we 
were near to one of the most | 
precious spots of historic | 
America. ’ 

Giuseppe was entirely at | 
home, and threaded his path | 
in and out the crowds, | 
pausing now and again in 











Use just 


BENSDORP’S 


as of other makes and you will 
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prove its Economy 
Always in Yellow Wrapper 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., Importers, Boston 
















Crystal 
For the Laundry. 
DOUBLE STRENGTH. 
BEST AND GOES 
FARTHEST. 


Makes white clothes whiter 
and colored fabrics brighter. 


S? 





SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
88 BROAD ST., BOSTON. 


Sold in 5e.,100. & 150. Bottles. i 




































Self-Rising Wheat Flour in 5-lb. Bags 
USE THIS RECIPE FOR A DELICIOUS 


Sponge Cake 
2 eggs well beaten ; 
1 cup sugar; 
leup AUTOMATIC FLOUR; 
cup warm milk: 
almond or pistachio flavoring 
Sprinkle with sugar and bake. 
Ask Your Grocer. 


AUTOMATIC FLOUR Co. 
78 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
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order to see that I was fol- 
lowing in his wake. As we 
went he continued his tor-| 4 
rent of words, modulating | 
his voice according to the 
distance between us. The 
name of this street was this. 
The name of that street that. | 
He was a very Baedeker | 
without the intricacies of | 
that esteemed author. Fi- | 
nally we entered a wider | 
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A FEW REASONS 


YOU WILL SELECT 
THE NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE ..... 
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space where the traffic was | 





less than in that through | 
which we had come. My | 
guide stopped abruptly. 
‘*That is the church,’’ he 
said, with all the right of 
possession. ‘‘ D’you want 
to go inside, mister ?’’ 
When he found that I was | 
content te remain outside, 
he led me into a street—I 
forget the name of it—from 
which we could look back 
straight at the face of the 
church. 
I suppose that no Ameri- | 
can can stand there and gaze 
upon that scene without a 
thrill of pride and a manful 
moistening of the eyes. I 
imagined a somber hill, 
sparsely built upon; the} 
sordid houses of to-day were 
swept away; I saw merely 
a quaint old steeple above the church; and 
shining through, the lights which were sending 
Paul Revere across country with his call to 


EFFICIENCY. 


machine for the home. 


on the 





venient price. 


within reach of all. 


DURABILITY. Thoroughly and carefully constructed under the 
direction of sewing machine experts of long experience, the New 
Companion will give you a lifetime of service. 
best in workmanship and materials goes into this sewing machine. 


The New Companion is essentially a sewing 
It will do all your family sewing easily 
and quickly, giving the same perfect stitch, whether the work be 
sheerest of lawn or on heavy suitings. The set of attach- 
ments and accessories included with the machine is complete in 
every respect, and covers a wide range of work. 


PERMANENCY. For over a quarter of a century the sale of 
this sewing machine has formed an important branch of our busi- 
ness. Purchasers of the New Companion can always secure 
supplies or new parts from us at short notice. 


LOW PRICE. Last but not least comes the advantage of a con- 
Our system of selling the New Companion direct 
from the factory to the home works a great economy for the pur- 
chaser, and enables us to furnish a high-grade machine at a price 
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arms. It was almost possible to hear the going 
of the British troops across the water. Time 
reverted to that memorable night of ’75 when 
a nation came to birth. 
The voice of Giuseppe broke upon me. $Q 
‘*Over the clock, mister; that’s the place 
the lanterns were. Paul Revere was on the 
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PRICES The New Companion is made in eight styles, 

* éwhich range from $18.25 to $26.75 in price. 
A SPECIAL CLUB DISCOUNT will be allowed to pur- 
chasers when two machines are ordered at the same time. 
only condition we make is that the addresses of both prospective 
purchasers be sent us when applying for the Special Club Discount. 
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Charlestown shore. ’’ 
I have always held the belief that the history 
of America is the peculiar heritage of the old | 
American stock. 

‘*How do you know about all this, Giu- | 
seppe?’’ I asked. 

He turned astonished eyes toward me. 

‘**The fate of a nation was riding that 
night,’ ’’ he quoted, and followed it by other 
lines chosen haphazard from the familiar poem. 

It was not pleasant to hear the words from 
his mouth, and I told him so. He desisted at 
once and stood in silence. Again I tried to 
obscure the present and review the past, but 
the power was gone. Do what I would I could 
not forget the child at my side. 

‘*Giuseppe, are you an Italian ?’’ 

‘*‘Naw, not me!’’ he answered in surprise. 
‘*Father and mother they’s Italian. Me, I’m 
American. ’’ 

How the herald of independence would have 
stared in amazement! Yet, on second thought, 
perhaps he would have been glad to hear this 
little boy boldly laying claim to a share in the 
tremendous bequest which the men of the 
Revolution made to posterity. 

It is only on the summit of greatness that 
one finds a sanctuary for all mankind. 

I paid my guide. 

I took the sticky hand of my compatriot. 

**Good night, fellow countryman,’’ I said. 
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A copy of our New Illustrated Booklet mailed to any address upon application. 
Address Sewing Machine Department, 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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18 Glenwood Cabinet L, with elevated mantel and canopy 





18 Glenwood CalLinet L, wiih elevated mantel and canopy 


The Glenwood Cabinet (L)—The Finest Gas Range Made 


Beautifully proportioned, substantial in appearance, acknowledged to be the best 
constructed and the finest finished Gas Range on the market. The top, end shelf, 
burners, front, door frame and legs are of the highest grade of cast iron. The ovens 
are made of alumaloyd sheets, a wonderful new white metal that will not rust or scale. 


The High Baking Oven is very convenient to get at without stooping, and is provided with 
the Glenwood Oven Heat Indicator that accurately registers the oven temperature at all times. The heat 
in the baking oven is so uniform that two oven shelves are furnished and two rows of bread or pastry can 
be evenly baked at once. 


The Broiling Oven just beneath baking oven-is fitted with adjustable cast-iron shelf and neat 
drip pan and rack. It also has a cooking burner at the bottom which may be used for slow baking. 


The Top is equipped with 
five burners, one giant, three 
single and a simmering burner, 
all of which are the improved 
star-shaped type, cast in one 
piece. They all lift from place 
and cannot be put back wrong. 


Pilot Cocks and Burner 
Cocks are at the front of range 
and light from in front, safe 
and sure. 


The Glenwood Cabinet 
(L) can be had in many styles, 
as shown. Write for handsome 
booklet that tells you ALL the 
good things about this range. 


The Glenwood Double 
Oven Gas Range, as illus- 
trated, is another popular type 
with economical housekeepers. 
It costs less than the Cabinet 
style, owing to size, and thou- 
sands are being sold to careful 
buyers who know and appre- 
ciate Glenwood quality. 


Glenwood Coal Ranges 
are celebrated throughout the 
country for their smooth cast- 
ings and good workmanship. 
Glenwood Gas Ranges 
are made by the same skilled 
workmen in the same great 
foundry and show Glenwood 


18 Glenwood Cabinet L, with elevated mantel, canopy top and low warming closet quality th roughout. 


Write for free booklet "A" 
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18 Glenwood Cabinet L, with elevated mantel 





18 Glenwood Cabinet L, with elevated mantel 


1844 A Glenwood Double Oven 


Make Cooking Easy 


° Manufacturers of the Famous Glenwood Coal, Wood and Ranges, 
of Glenwood Gas Ranges to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass., Parlor Stoves, Warm Air Pemneee, Hot ‘Wawwe and — = 
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